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A FORECAST. 

As Independents we have proven both our cour- 
age and our tenacity. All we have to do is to keep 
a level head, and we shall find we are entering upon 
a wonderful era of progress and prosperity in the 
telephone business.—Manford Savage, president Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association, in address 
delivered at Indiana convention. 











The Physical Connection Order in Washington. 

One of the most important rulings ever made by a utilities 
commission has just been handed down by the Public Service 
Commission, of Washington, ordering the physical connection 
of certain Independent and Bell telephone properties in that 
state. A feature which endows the occurrence still more 
with interest is the acquiescence of the Bell officials in the 
decision, this being the first time on record when they have 
refrained from strong and persistent opposition to such a prop- 
Osition. 

The agreement and the ruling of the commission, which af- 
fect the Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co., of Everett, 
Wash., and the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
operating in all the coast states, appear in full elsewhere in 
this issue. The order is, to be sure, somewhat limited in ex- 
tent, in that it does not provide for connection of the Puget 
Sound company with the entire system of the Bell, but it brings 
about, none the less, a definite and direct connection of an 
Independent company with Bell lines covering important terri- 
tory and, as such, is worthy of more than passing notice. 

The case was brought as the result of the sale of the In- 
dependent plants at Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham to the 
Pacific company. Following the sale the Bell cut off the 
long distance connections with these points which had pre- 
viously been afforded the Puget Sound concern. The latter 


petitioned the commission for relief and, after exhaustive ex- 
amination, an agreement was reached between the parties which 
the commission has now formally ratified in this order. 
What'special significance may attach to the decision, as es- 
tablishing a precedent both on the part of a utilities commission 


and, more particularly, on the part of the Bell company, is not 
to be determined off-hand. The Bell interests have uniformly 
opposed connection under circumstances similar to this. Will 
they now cease such opposition? Does this herald the advent 
of a new order of things? Is the Bell really getting around 
to the “get together” point? 
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The Joint Use of Poles. 

Within the past few years, especially in the larger cities, 
there has been an increasing tendency toward joint pole line 
construction by the electrical utility companies. The economy 
of such construction, together with the actual diminution in 
risks of injury to employes and of damage to the subscriber’s 
equipment through crosses between the high and low tension 
circuits has to a great extent overcome the quite general opin- 
ion which formerly prevailed against the practice. 

The National Electric Light Association several years ago 
drew up specifications for joint pole line construction and later 
revised them after consulting with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and other telephone companies. At the pres- 
ent time many of the larger pole using companies have agree- 
ments covering the use of each other’s poles. 

In Los Angeles nine of the companies joined in an agreement 
for joint poles some five years ago and during its operation the 
investment in poles has been greatly reduced. Under independ- 
ent operation over 50,000 poles would be required as against 
21,300 combination poles. The article on other pages describes 
the plan used in Los Angeles and the illustrations show the 
greatly improved appearance of the streets obtained by use 
of the combination poles. 








Equitable President Enthuses Over Prospects. 

President William A. Day, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, after a 13,000-mile trip through the United 
States and Canada, declares the business outlook is “most 
excellent.” As head of an institution having over a half 
billion assets, and responsible for the investment of $40,000,- 
000 a year, Mr. Day’s statements are worth noting. 

“The prospect for good crops of all kinds was never 
better,” says Mr. Day. “The gross railroad earnings show 


steady gain; greater activity is evidenced in nearly all 
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lines, particularly in the leading trade centers; our foreign 
as well as our local commerce is expanding; our mineral 
production shows satisfactory development; we have had 
a substantial gain in building activity; money is available 
at reasonable rates and the wealth producers of our coun- 
try are hard at work; capital shows unmistakable signs of 
increasing confidence.” 

“However the public may be concerned in the discussion 
of political and social problems,” he continues, “it is still 
more absorbed in commerce. Agitation upon such sub- 
jects may cause temporary slackness in certain lines of 
trade, or in many lines of trade for short periods of time, 
but the sun comes up every day just the same, the rain 
falls and the crops grow. This fundamental basis of our 
prosperity never gave greater promise than it does now. 
There may be sags in the upward curve of our prosperity, 
but the trend is always upward. 

“Our people have outgrown the habit of permitting 


political or speculative excitement to seriously unsettle 
business.” 

While Mr. Day says that he encountered a great variety 
of opinions as to remedies for present day problems, he 
adds: 


fidence and sober optimistic spirit, business spirit, I may 


“I was very strongly impressed with the firm con- 


say, of our people everywhere.” 

“The abnormal cotton crop of 1911,” he declares, “has 
worked wonders for the South, and, although at first be- 
lieved by the planters to be a calamity, it has been a ben- 
efaction to the United States and the whole world.” 

Even the floods in the Mississippi Valley he regards as 
“not a wholly unmixed calamity, as the waters have de- 
posited rich mud on the fields which will fertilize them far 
more than artificial fertilizer could.” 

In the face of such hearty, genuine optimism as this— 
optimism not based upon hopes, but upon an exact and 
painstakingly acquired knowledge of the facts—there re- 
mains little room for the dismal croaker who is constantly 


seeing wolves in the road. 





“A subsidiary,’ says Elbert Hubbard, “is a competitor who 
has come off his perch through threats or bribes, or both.” 





The Science of Management—Competitive Planning. 

Competition is said to be the life of trade and is usually 
recognized as being a power for good. 

In a recent issue of Engineering and Contracting, the 
value of competitive planning as an aid to scientific man- 
agement was discussed. Parts of the article which may 
apply to the telephone business as well as to any other 
industry are: 

“The significant thing for industrial managers to grasp 
is this: Competitive planning is almost non-existent in 
the organization of the average industrial establishment. 
There is competitive planning, of course, between com- 
peting industrial establishments; but, while this is excellent 
for society at large, and while it is a stimulus to the 
‘planner’ in each industrial establishment, it is not the sort 
of competitive planning that yields the greatest profit to 
any particular establishment. 
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“There is beneficial competition among different rail- 
ways, but probably no railway company base ever made it 
a practice to secure competitive planning in all its own 
departments. Competitive locating parties should always 
be sent into the field. 
methods is even more essential, but, instead of welcom- 
Heads of de- 
partments seem to consider it a slur upon their ability 


Competitive planning of operating 
ing such an idea, it is usually resented. 


when it is suggested that operating methods can be im- 
proved by advice from ‘the outside.’ False pride is at 
the bottom of such objections in most cases, and in the 
cases where false pride does not exist there is a lurking 
fear that competitive planning will disclose unsuspected 
weaknesses of management. 

“These remarks about railways apply with equal force 
to every other industry. The besetting industrial sin of 
present management in every line is the resistance to 
involves competitive planning. ‘Two 


any proposal that 


heads are better than one’—except in the opinion of 


heads. Then 
that its head 
better than any number of heads. 


each of the heads is 


is better than two but 


each of the two 
positive not only 
If this feeling of pride 
were accompanied by a perfect willingness to submit 
to the test of competition, it would be laudable, but such 
Therefore it de- 


volves upon the general manager to insist upon competi- 


willingness is not usually in evidence. 


tive planning in evey department of the industry that he 
controls.” 

“Competitive planning obviously needs not be contin- 
uous in every department of an industry, but it should 
be sufficiently frequent to prevent heads of departments 
from getting into ruts. 

“A mild form of competitive planning exists in those 


establishments that pay employes for suggestions as to 
improved methods or devices. This, of course, should 
be encouraged, and the encouragement that is most apt 
to yield big results involves paying bonuses that bear 
some relation to the real value of the suggested ideas. 
Usually such bonuses are so small as to be little more 
than a kindly pat on the head. 

“Competitive planning will become more common when 
more engineers are in managerial command of industrial 
enterprises, for an engineer quickly recognizes the dii- 
ference between the results of different ‘planners.’ More- 
over, an engineer’s training is such as to give him respect 
for the ability of the man who ‘plans’; and, coupled with 
that respect, a perception of the possibilities of great 
the economic results 


variation in secured by different 


‘planners, even where every ‘planner’ is a _ really able 
man. 

“We have said nothing of the stimulus that competition 
gives to ‘planners’ who are striving to excel one another, 
nor shall we more than mention the desirability of adding 
to this stimulus by paying the most successful competitor 
an adequate bonus. 

“Competition and payment proportionate to preformance 
are the two stimuli that are essential in every industry 
if there is to be great progress and marked reduction in 


unit -costs.” 











Practical Joint Pole Construction for Public Utilities 


Joint Pole Construction Methods Used by Public Utility Companies in Los Angeles—The Working Agreement— 
Fundamental Stipulations—General Regulations—Progress of Joint Contruction in Los Angeles 
—Advantages of the Plan—Co-operation Essential to Its Success 


By J. E. MacDonald 


The object of this paper is to set forth the Los Angeles 
method of joint pole construction, which five years of prac- 
tice has proven to be a workable scheme. 

Independent operation, accompanied by very rapid develop- 
ment and expansion, had permitted pole conditions to become 
extremely objectionable to the public as well as to the corpora- 
tions responsible for them. This reached a critical stage in 
1906, when agitation for underground subways for all pub- 
lic utilities marked the beginning of the present co-operative 
policy. Distribution by the underground method except in 
the business district, is impracticable, for the reason that the 
populated districts demanding service are scattered over a 
very wide range of territory, there being entire absence of 
congestion anywhere. 

The problem of joint pole construction was taken up for 
solution by the principal companies and the result was a 
general agreement covering the different phases of the work 
as seemed best fitted for local conditions. These conditions 
were favorable for the consummation of the project. The 
old construction stood out boldly as an object lesson in dan- 
gerous and unsightly congestion. The undeveloped but 
rapidly growing districts offered a field for trying the propo- 
sition under favorable conditions without any complications. 
There were some problems in the older districts which were 
not so readily solved, chief of these being difficulty of elimi- 
nating the capital charges against the existing overhead sys- 
tem of each operating company. It is evident that if any 


poles are removed before the expiration of their natural 
life, or if wires are transferred which are providing ade- 
quate service, then a certain portion of the original invest- 
ment must be absorbed in some manner in reconstructing 
on joint poles. 


This factor was given proper consideration 








Fig. 1. Los Angeles Street Before Joint Construction. 


in the preliminary investigations made in arriving at a satis- 
factory working agreement. 


*A paper presented at the Pacific Coast meeting of the 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Portland, Ore., 
April 16-20, 1912. 


A policy was adopted making the participation in such 
joint construction entirely optional with each company. How- 
ever, when any poles are set, it is always with a view to 
providing space for all parties operating in such location. 
Even with this liberal policy, there have been but few cases 





Fig. 2. Same Street with Combination Poles. 


where all companies have not found it to their advantage 


and profit to immediately join in such construction. Not- 
withstanding this condition, there has been no _ unequal 
division of the financial responsibilities, neither has there 


been any reason to suspect that the joint work has helped 
the financing of one project at the expense of another. 

The working agreement, which was executed by nine com- 
panies operating in common territory, assigned the executive 
powers to a committee, acting without compensation. This 
committee is comprised of one representative from each 
member company, all representatives having similar authority 
regardless of the pole plant owned by the company rep- 
resented. A secretary, appointed by the committee, is active- 
ly in charge of the details of the combination work. An 
office is maintained independently of the affiliated companies, 
the expense being prorated uniformly against these member 
companies. The committee meets monthly for the discussion of 
combination work, and consideration of mutual problems. The 
secretary is advised of all contemplated construction and re- 
construction, and plans are made accordingly to provide for 
the service of all companies operating in the section, where 
proposed construction or reconstruction is to be undertaken. 

The agreement makes certain fundamental stipulations; it 
defines the general purpose and intention of the agreement; 
it places certain necessary restrictions on joint work, defining 
the limits of good practice; it specifies the method of oper- 
ating under the agreement; the term of agreement and re- 
sponsibility of each company is predetermined as far as prac- 
ticable; it limits the manner of occupying and space to be 
cccupied by each party; it fixes valuations and charges, and 
prescribes regulations governing special expenses and main- 
tenance. ) »9 
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In addition to.the foregoing fundamentals, certain general 
régiffations, which should not be considered as arbitrary 
rulings, have been adopted. 

1. Combined Use of Existing Poles. In the combination 
use of existing poles, the combining parties use the highest 








Fig. 3. 


The Independent Construction of Five Companies. 


or most satisfactory poles in the location where it is desired 
to make combination. The owner of same is permitted to 
bill the combining parties for a proportional interest at the 
tate which has been fixed for the valuation of such poles. 

2. Reconstruction by Owning Parties. When it is de- 
sired to reconstruct a pole line in location where none of the 
existing poles are suitable for combination use, one of the 
parties operating in this location sets new poles of standard 
size and length sufficient for the combination use of all parties 
operating in this section and for any other party which may 
desire to obtain space on poles. The constructing or owning 
party then sells a proportional interest to each party making 
the combination at the rate which has been fixed for the 
valuation of such poles. Each party transfers its wires and 
removes its poles at its own expense. 

3. Reconstruction by New Coming Party. When the party 
is occupying a favorable location on any street or highway 
and a second party desires to build a pole line in the same 
location, if the coristruction of the first party is entirely 
satisfactory and adequate for present and future needs, that 
party is not obligated to assume any expense in connection 
with the joint occupation of the new pole line built by. the 
second party, =, 

The latter builds pole lines suitable for combination use of 
both parties, and grants and assigns an interest in same to 
the first party without charge except thatthe first. party 
transfers it§ wires, cross arms and fixtures at its own ex- 
pense from old poles to new poles. This party removes its 
poles at its own expense and they remain its individual prop- 
erty. In special. cases, however, the second party may be 
réquired™#S*pay the entire expense incident to such transfer 
of wires and removal of poles, and this is determined by 
the committee, only those participating in the decision who 
are directly inter@#t@d iff the combination. 

4New Pole Lines in Undeveloped Territory. Any party 
desfting to construct a new pole line in location where here- 
toforé no pole line has existed, notifies the other members, 
through the committee, of the proposed construction, and 
upon fequest provides space on such poles for the use of all 
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parties who express their intention of combining in their 
use. The constructing party is then permitted to bill each 
of the combining parties for a proportional interest at the 
rate which has been fixed for the valuation of such poles. 

5. Renewing Poles Naturally Decayed. All poles which 
have been in use as long as the committee determines that 
they are safe or satisfactory or as long as the parties own- 
ing shares in same desire to use them, are replaced by new 
poles. The work of constructing such new pole line is under- 
taken by one of the parties, as determined by the committee, 
and this party is permitted to bill the other parties in the 
same manner as specified heretofore. 

6. Disposition of Joint Property Removed from Service. 
Joint poles removed from service may be removed at joint 
expense to a place designated by the committee, where they 
may be sold at auction, due notice having been given to 
each party prior to date of sale. The proceeds of the sale 
are divided between the owners in proportion to the number 
of shares owned by each. More frequently it is desirable that 
such poles should be sold or disposed of before being re- 
moved, the purchaser removing same at his own expense. 
This may be done by mutual agreement or by an exact di- 
vision of the property in proportion to the shares owned by 
each party. 

7. Use of Old Poles. In the combination use of poles, 
those which have previously been in service elsewhere may 
be used, and provided that such poles are in other respects 
equal to new poles, are valued at the same rate as for new 
poles of the same height, except for that portion which has 
been in the ground, which is considered of no value. 

8. Records. A record map is prepared for all combina- 
tions. Poles are numbered to correspond with house num- 
bers of adjacent property. These maps are supplements to 
the general agreement and furnish a complete record, speci- 
fying the number and size of poles, date when set,. valu- 
ation, and such other data as may be desirable in each case. 
These supplements must be approved by all parties interested 
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Fig. 4 Typical Distribution Plan for Combination Poles. 


billing is permitted. A com- 
work is maintained for each 


before any authorization for 
plete file of all combination 
company by the committee. 
9. Specifications. A specification is understood to imply 
only first class construction, and as a rule, deals with maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities. Assuming, therefore, that 
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each party is maintaining its lines in the highest state of 
efficiency, a joint specification is simply a summation of all 
specifications together with such modifications as are neces- 
sary to mutually protect the property of combining parties. 
This subject is so extensive that it cannot well be covered 





Fig. 5. Incomplete Combination Pole Line Construction. 


in a paper of this scope. The author would refer those seek- 
ing enlightenment along this line to the specification adopted 
by the New York Telephone Company and the Public Service 
Corporation. This offers an excellent standard of construc- 
tion, which is worthy of adoption. Local conditions will not 
demand any radical changes therefrom. 


ProcrEss IN Los ANGELES AND VICINITY. 


During five years of operation, combinations have been 
recorded on 21,270 poles. By count of poles occupied by two 
or more parties, it has been determined that the number 
which have been eliminated exceeds 30,000. The length of 
the average pole in combination use has been found to be 
43.04 ft. (13.12 m.) 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the condition at Sixteenth and Georgia 
streets before and after reconstruction on joint poles. Six- 





Fig. 7, 


teenth street was widened 7.5 ft. (2.3 m.) on each side, 
and reconstruction was carried on by the utility companies 
simultaneously with the improvement of the street by the 
municipality. 

Fig. 3 illustrates in all its crudities, the results of independ- 
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Poles Were Trussed Where Anchoring Was Impossible. 
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ent operation, three lighting companies and two telephone 
companiés* maintaining individual leads on this property line. 
In the block shown which is 505 ft. (154 m.) long, there 
were ten 30 ft. (9.1 m.), nine 35 ft. (10.6 m.) and five 40 
ft. (12.2 m.) poles, representing an investment in labor and 





Fig. 6. Standard Joint Construction on Property Lines. 
material for poles alone of $285.25. The five 40 ft. (12.2 m.) 
poles, at an investment of $70, would have provided better 
clearances for all companies. Proper construction would 
demand 50 ft. (15.2 m.) poles in order to comply with a 
correct specification. 

A distributing lead on property line showing the advantage 
of joint construction where rights of way are not easily ob- 
tained, is shown in Fig. 6. This is a standard form of con- 
struction where easements are usually provided in all new 
subdivisions for the installation of such construction. 

Fig. 4 represents one of a number of square miles (1 sq. 
mile =2.59 sq. km.) of territory which has been built up 
during the period that the companies have been operating 
under the joint agreement. In 1906 this section was traversed 
by a transmission line and a portion of single track electric 
railway, on private right of way, which was operated at in- 





Fig. 8 Poles on Outside Curves Were Set in Concrete. 
frequent intervals for freight traffic only. Other improve- 
ments of any kind were lacking. It is now built up with 
magnificent homes, representing the very best ¢lass of resi- 
dence patronage for the public service corporations. 
Practically all the lots front east and west, and poles have 








Fig. 9. 


been placed on north and south property lines for distribu- 
tion, while the trunk leads have been placed on main streets 
running east and west, upon which the electric railways have 
are 685 
To accomplish the same distribution by 
individual construction would have required 1,903 poles, that 


also. been’ constructed. 


shown on this plot. 


independent 
have 


is, provided 
construction 
been tolerated. 
In the square mile (2.59 
sq. km.) there are 193 in- 
dividually owned poles, 
which are used almost ex- 
clusively for street light- 
ing or railway work. A 
few of these may ultimately 
become combination poles 
On the south side of Sixth 


would 


Street will be noted the 
only duplication in the en- 
tire territory. This con- 
struction was completed 


prior to the acceptance of 
the agreement by the tele- 
phone companies, and repre- 


sents a superfluous pole investment of approximately $614.25. It 
will, therefore, be noted that failure or neglect to co-operate, 
leads to the possibility of creating objectionable construction, 
possibly be maintained during the entire life of 


which may 


pole line, owing to the expense of transfer. 
Pole conditions on Sunset and Hollywood boulevards, one 





Fig. 12. 


There 


Fig. 


Typical Straight Line Combination Construction. Fig. 10. 


11. 


Street for Which Joint Construction is Planned. 
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combination poles 








Conventional Construction Along Both Sides of Street. 


in Fig. 7. 
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of the principal outlets to a suburban community are showtr: 
in Figs. 7 to 13 inclusive. They represent fairly well various 
types of joint construction, where conduit subways would be 
impracticable from a financial standpoint. 
tinuous thoroughfare, extending for seven miles (11.2 km.) in 
length, from the extreme limit of the present conduit district. 


These form a con- 


Of this there remains a dis- 
tance of less than 3,000 ft. 
(914 m.) which is not im- 
proved from the joint con- 
struction standpoint. 

Fig. 
tion which is incomplete. The 
city has underway the work 
of widening the street 
reducing the grade, and joint 
work is to be completed by 
the removal of the railway 
company’s poles. The trans- 
mission line shown on the 
north side of the street is 
the 33,000-volt Edison line 
built in 1897; this portion is 
now being operated at 15,000 
volts. Poles are in fair con- 


5 shows a combina- 


and 


dition and are not unsuitable for combination use. 

Joint construction on a curve, where it was impossible to 
secure permit for anchorage on private property, is illustrated 
Poles were trussed at joint expense. 
municipal fire alarm, two telephone companies, a telegraph 
company and the railway company operating on one side of 


There are the 





Fig. 13. Telephone and Railway Leads Occupy Same Poles. 
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the street, and two lighting companies and the railway company 
on the other. The telegraph company and city are not parties 
to general agreement, but co-operate where lines parallel. 

Fig. 8 also shows joint construction on curve; poles on out- 
side of curve have been blocked with concrete at base and at 
ground line, no guying being necessary. This is a combina- 
tion of one telegraph company, a telephone company and the 
railway company on one side of the street, and two lighting 
companies and the railway company on the other. 

A typical straight line combination is shown in Fig. 9. 
Vacant position has been left on top of one line of poles 
for future installation of transmission line for the railway 
company. Otherwise, the combination is the same as shown 
in Fig. 8, except 
that the view is in = 
the opposite direc- ma ai 331 
tion. ns S621 -4809 Senne Boulevers. rn 

Figs. 10 and 12 
are views taken 
from the same point ee 
looking in opposite my ee ee ge 
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by the municipality. 
The railway com- 
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pany owns private 
right of way in the 
center of street and 
has heretofore 
maintained center 
pole construction, 
this being removed 
in connection with 


the combination 
work. 

A combination 
between a railway 


company and one 
telephone company, 
one one side of the 
street, is shown in 
the views, Figs. 11 
and 13. On the oth- 
er side of the street 
is shown the con- 
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Fig. 14 shows the practical application of certain forms 
which have been found useful in maintaining proper records 
of point work. 

Fig, 15 is a series of curves showing the present market 
prices of poles at tidewater points, from which points dis- 
tribution is made locally. Supplementing this, is the curve 
showing the valuations according to the joint schedule for 
new poles set, painted and stepped. It will be noted that 
this gives a valuation of thirty-five cents per pole foot 
(0.3048 m.) for poles 30 to 60 ft. (9.1 to 18.3 m.) in length. 

Poles which have been set less than three years are as- 
sumed to be of the same value as new poles. Poles set from 
three to six years are assumed to be of the same value as 
new poles, but’ no value is given to that portion of the 
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pole which is in the ground. Poles set over six years are 
assumed to depreciate at the rate of three and one-half 
cents per foot per annum, but no value is given to that 
portion of pole which is in the ground. 

During five years’ operation under this schedule, it has 
been found that the valuations are approximately correct. 
The values given for 50 ft. (15.2 m.), 55 ft. (16.7 m.) and 
60 ft. (18.3 m.) poles are lower than they should be, but 
inasmuch as such poles are usually set by the party desiring 
the top position and the added length is often solely for 
this party’s benefit, it has not been found that the charges 
prove inequitable. 

During the five years under discussion no. individual, save 
a newspaper _ re- 
porter, has precipi- 
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purchase and instal- 
lation cost of over 
50,000 poles inde- 
pendently operated, 
as against 21,270 
combination poles is 
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duction. The dif- 
ference in the main- 
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them represents a 
quantity which may 
also be arrived at 
very closely. 

The saving in the 
maintenance and de- 
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These Fates Set 

poles for one year 
exceeds the cost of 
maintaining the of- 
fice of the commit- 
tee for the entire 
period of five years. 
In addition to this 
there are the tangi- 
ble quantities, such 
as the saving which 
results from such a 
project as a matter 
of public policy; also the saving due to the entire absence of 
accidents on joint poles, on account of superior construction. 
Some of us might even figure on the conservation possibilities, 
taking the entire United States as a basis of action. 

In conclusion it should be stated that whatever degree of 
success has attended the joint proposition in Los Angeles 
is due to the constant and consistent policy of co-operation 
which actuated the engineers of the participating companies. 
Not a single problem has been presented for solution which 
has not ultimately been passed upon by unanimous vote. The 
defection of even one of the nine member companies, so far 
as participation in joint construction is concerned, could eas- 
ily have introduced an element of doubt as to the success 
of the project. 
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An effort has been made in this brief paper to touch on a 
few of the problems which will come up for adjudication 
by those who endeavor to undertake similar projects in joint 
construction. The suggestions contained herein are the result 
of five years of development under practically all conditions, 
and it is hoped that it will be possible for others to inaug- 
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urate a system which will solve even better the problem 
of complete co-operation between utility corporations. 

Possibly there are some operating engineers who will find 
it impossible to secure the co-operation of kindred or oppos- 
ing interests in such a project. Public opinion is an excel- 
lent but uncertain regulator in this respect, and it is to be 
regretted that some corporations are glad to be publicly 
coerced “into propositions which should have been adopted 
as sound business policy. 

However favorable we feel toward public control, matters 
of equity, as between the corporations themselves, should 
be adjusted on an equitable basis without great legal assist- 
ance or the compelling influence of a public service com- 
mission. 

There are few cities in the United States where conditions 
are favorable for complete underground distribution sys- 
tems as a possibility of the immediate future. To attempt to 
accomplish even a small portion of this would be to invite 
possible financial difficulties. But we can and should make 
our overhead construction conform to certain limits of de- 
cency. 





Boston-New York Private Telephone Line. 

The Old Colony Trust Co. recently made a contract 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a pri- 
vate telephone circuit between Boston and New York, with 
exchange operating at New York, between the hours of 
8 a. m. and 6 p. m., and a description of its operation is 
given in a recent issue of the New England Telephone 
Topics. 

The line is listed in the New York telephone directory 
as “Old Colony Trust Company, 17 Court street, Boston.— 
Cortlandt 4091.” 
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This direct and improved telephone service, the first to 
be adopted between the two cities, has been installed for 
the benefit of the company’s many correspondents and cus- 
tomers in New York. By calling “Cortlandt 4091” New 
York customers of the company are able to get, without 
long distance charge, immediate connection with the of- 
fice of the company in Boston. 

In New York a special operator is assigned to the cir- 
cuit and handles only calls to and from the Old Colony 
Trust Co. 

Under this contract the company virtually opens a New 
York office without any expense for rent and handles busi- 
ness over 230 miles of telephone wire as expeditiously as 
though the customer were in Boston. It is a wonderful 
saving of time and a great convenience. The operation of 
the circuit is so simple that calls to any subscriber in any 
of the New York exchanges are made as easily as a call 
between Main and Fort Hill exchanges in Boston. 

The special circuit runs through the test boards in the 
long distance toll rooms in New York and Boston and is not 
connected with any exchange. The Boston end terminates 
on the company’s private branch exchange and the New 
York end at a special position in the long distance toll 
room. An additional exchange line is leased from the New 
York Telephone Co. and terminates on the same switch- 
board position as the leased circuit. It is this line that car- 
ries the New York listing. 

Calls for “Cortlandt 4091” are answered by the special 
operator in New York with the words, “Old Colony Trust 
Company,” and connection with the Boston otnce is imme- 
diately established over the leased circuit. 

Assuming that a patron of the company wants to call the 
Boston office from a pay station in New York, the follow- 
ing is the procedure: If the pay station is in the John ex- 
change, the subscriber pays a nickel to call “Cortlandt 
4091.” An operator in the John exchange switches the call 
to the Cortlandt exchange, from which it is switched to 
the special operator in the long distance room, who sig- 
nals the P.B.X. operator on Court street, Boston. If the 





























This Corner in Memphis, Tenn., Before Joint Construction Had 
a 75-ft. Pole and 20 arms of Open Wires. 


call is for the Temple place branch, the connection is im- 
mediately made. 

Similar contracts are in force between New York and 
other cities, but the Old Colony Trust Co. is the first con- 
cern in Boston to adopt this very modern and improved 
service. It has been in use about a month and has already 
proved its value. 














Commission Orders Physical Connection— Bell Agrees 


Public Service Commission of State of Washington Hands Down Decision Affirming Agreement Entered into by 
Everett Independent and Pacific Bell—Case Arose Through Bell Purchase of Connecting 
Independents and Cutting Off of Long Distance Lines 


Following a petition brought before it by the Puget Sound 
[ndependent Telephone Co., of Everett, Wash., the Washing- 
ton Public Utilities Commission has issued an order which 
will bring about the physical connection of the lines of the 
Puget Sound company with those of the Pacific (Bell) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The order, in effect, merely ratifies an agreement reached 
by the two companies since the case was laid before the com- 
mission. The striking points about the affair are that this is 
the first instance in which a connection of this sort has been 
ordered by a utilities commission, and that the Bell interests 
have agreed to observe the ruling without further opposition. 

The decision is limited in its scope in that it provides that 
the Pacific Bell shall accord connection for the Puget Sound 
company with the cities of Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham 
only, and that it shall not extend that right of intercommuni- 
cation outside the four counties covered by the Puget Sound 
corporation, namely, King, Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom, 
nor to any new lines which may be built by connecting com- 
panies. But it accomplishes the result immediately desired by 
the Everett company—the restoration of service to the three 
cities named, which was cut off when the Bell bought the In- 
dependent plants operating in them. 

Further action under the petition, which involved originally 
the Independent Telephone Co., of Seattle, and the North- 
western Long Distance company as well as the Bell com- 
panies will be suspended pending the working out of the 
present arrangement. 

The commission’s order, No. 505, in full, is as follows: 


This cause came on pursuant to due notice given, at 
Seattle, Wash., on the 15th day of April, 1912, before the 
Public Service Commission of Washington, consisting of 
Chairman Geo. A. Lee, and Commissioners Jesse S. Jones 
and Harry E. Wilson. 

Harold Preston and Leander T. Turner appeared for 
the plaintiff. George D. Emery appeared for the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. H. D. Pillsbury, and Frank T. 
Post appeared for the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. Stephen 
V. Carey, assistant attorney general, appeared for the state 
of Washington. 

Evidence was introduced on behalf of the plaintiff, and 
at the conclusion thereof the following stipulation was 
entered into between the attorneys representing the plain- 
tiff and those representing the Sunset Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

By Mr. Preston. “I think we have come to an agree- 
ment to be taken in the form of a stipulation and entered 
in the record and an order be made by the commission 
recognizing the stipulation, then we are to dismiss the 
iction as to the more general relief asked and as to the 
zeneral connnection.” 

By Mr. Post. “That is, waive that.” 

_ By Mr. Preston. “For the present time, not for all time. 
And we also dismiss our case in Tacoma, the injunction 
sult, the Bellingham case brought in Tacoma. 

_“It is agreed that the Bellingham service now obtaining 
shall be extended so as to include all the system of the 
Bell company at Bellingham, the entire Bellingham ex- 
change, and that in regard to the Farmers’ Mutual up 
there, that so far as the Bell people are concerned, we are 
to have the same rights of interchange of business with 
them and their patrons that the Bell people have, provid- 
‘ng we obtain and file the consent of the Farmers’ company 
to it. This proviso would be without prejudice to our 
citing them to appear before the commission if they re- 
Tuse to do it.” 

By Mr. Pirtspury. “We waive the exclusive feature of 
our contract. At least we make no objection, and will as- 
sist as far as we can in arranging for this connection 
for the petitioner.” 


By Mr. Preston. “The present conditions elsewhere to 
obtain as they are and to remain as they are until the 
further order of the commission, made upon the applica- 
tion of some person entitled to make it, that is, by appli- 
cation of either side here or some other person entitled 
to make it. We have service over the combined exchange 
here and the patrons of the Bell company have the right 
to elect to send business over our lines if they see fit 
and that that same nrovision is to apply to both Belling- 
ham and Tacoma. The application of the petitioner or 
plaintiff for a general exchange of business at points that 
they have not an exchange now is waived in this action. 

“That in referring to present conditions we intend to 
include increases through the exchanges at the different 
points and not confine it to the present exact subscribers, 
and include the same additions to our stations.” 

By Mr. Pittssury. “This stipulation shall not be held to 
include any additional toll lines built by the petitioner 
or any company connecting with it, outside of the coun- 
ties where the petitioner is now operating, to-wit: King, 
Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom. 

“The stipulation is further upon the condition that the 
rates of the petitioner shall be the same as the rates of 
the Bell company and that in case an agreement cannot 
be reached between the parties in some particular instance 
as to rates that that shall be submitted to the commission.” 

By Mr. Turner. “We will agree with you on rates or we 
will submit the matter to the commission. Any matter that we 
cannot agree upon we will submit to you as to what the 
fair rate is where we reach a common point. I think 
we better specify the switching charges that have been 
arranged for. The switching charges at Seattle both in 
and out to be five cents per message; the same at Belling- 
ham, except that at Seattle on messages switched to the 
Northwestern the charge will be two and one-half cents 
to each company, the Bell company to collect for out mes- 
sages and account to us once a month without extra charge. 
We had it in the record before that the Bell company 
includes the Pacific and the Sunset company where they 
are operating.” 

By Mr. Lee. “The commission ncw understands, gentle- 
men, that this stipulation has been mutually entered into 
and finally disposes of all of the questions at issue in this 
case and the order of the commission will be predicated 
upon and embody this stipulation.” 

Now, THEREFORE, The commission being fully advised 
in the premises: it is ordered that the said stipulation so 
entered into is hereby approved; Provided, however, that 
that portion thereof reading: “The stipulation is further 
upon the condition that the rates of the petitioner shall 
be the same as the rates of the Bell company and that in 
case an agreement cannot be reached between the parties 
in some particular instance as to rates, that that shall be 
submitted to the commission,” shall not be construed as 
an approval by this commission of the reasonableness of 
all rates that may be mutually agreed upon between the 
said parties, but the commission reserves the right to in- 
quire into the lawfulness of any such rates if the same 
shall hereafter be challenged by any person entitled to 
file a complaint on the ground that they are unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory or otherwise unlawful. 

It Is Orperep That the parties to the said stipulation 
shall forthwith make the necessary arrangements to inter- 
change business according to the terms of the said 
tion. ; 4 

It Is FurTHER OrDERED That this action be and the same is 
hereby dismissed as to the Independent Telephone Co.-and 
the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co. 


The Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co. referred to is the 
Bell operating company in the territory in question. Its capi- 
tal stock is all owned by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Washington Company Extending Lines. 
The Local and Long Distance Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Davenport, Wash., is pushing the construction 
of lines north of Davenport to Old Fort Spokane. 
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U.S. Supreme Court Sustains City’s Rate Making Power 


In Decision Just Handed Down, Right of City of Louisville to Reduce Rates of Cumberland Bell is Upheld— 
Company's Claim that New Schedule is Confiscatory Must be Backed by Facts After Trial 
of Lower Rates, When New Action May be Taken 


The United States Supreme Court has sustained the 
validity of an ordinance passed by the Louisville, Ky., city 
council, fixing maximum rates for the Cumberland (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in that city. The court held 
that these charges would have to be tried before a claim 
could be set up that they were confiscatory. 

In 1909 the Louisville council passed two ordinances, 
one ousting the local telephone company, and the other 
materially reducing its charges for service. The telephone 
company won against the city in the circuit court and an 
appeal by the city brought the case to the supreme court. 

The ouster ordinance was declared invalid by the su- 
preme court two weeks ago. Justice Holmes, deliveriug 
the decision of the court, held that the rate-regulating or- 
dinance was valid, and ‘that the telephone company must 
comply with its provisions. 

He announced that from the mass of statistical evidence 
offered by the company the court was unable to determine 
that the rates fixed by the ordinance would result in con- 
fiscation of the property of the telephone company, which 
enjoyed the unusual privilege of a perpetual franchise. 
Failure to show conclusively that the rates were confisca- 
tory threw the obligation on the telephone company to 
comply with the Louisville law. 

Should it develop, after a fair test of the new rates, that 
they result in loss to the company, the court pointed out, 
a new case can be brought setting up the claim of con- 
fiscation. 

“We express no opinion” said the court “whether to cut 
this telephone company down to 6 per cent, by legislation 
would or would not be confiscatory, but when it is remem- 
bered what clear evidence this court requires before it de- 
clares void on this ground legislation otherwise valid, and 
when it is considered how speculative every figure is that 
we have set down with delusive exactness, we are of the 
opinion that the result is too near the dividing line not to 
make actual experiment necessary.” 

In general, the court holds with Special Master Henry 
Burnett, who first figured on the rates, that the company 
will make about 9 per cent. profit during the year when 
its incomes are most affected by the reductions prescribed 
in the ordinance. Judge Evans, in the lower court, in 
granting an injunction against the ordinance, held that the 
company’s profits would go down to about 3 per cent. 

Discussing the merits of the case further, Justice Holmes 
said: 

In consequence of the conclusion to which we have 
come, we shall make a much most summary statement 
of the facts than in other circumstances might be neces- 
sary. The case was referred to a master, and he re- 
ported in favor of the city. He was of the opinion that 
in the first year after the ordinance would go into ef- 
fect there would be a loss of $30,000, but that in an- 
other year or so, in view of the probable increase of 
subscribers, the company would get back its former 
net revenue, with a probable continuous increase there- 
after, and would earn a sufficient return. 

The judge was of. a different opinion, and for the 
purposes of the present decision only we shall adopt 
his figures, subject to the changes that we shall state, 
which leave us unprepared to sustain the decree with- 
out giving the ordinance a trial to show its actual effect. 
effect. 

Judge Evans’ values were: 
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Real estate 162,000 
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Working capital 33,000 
MEM SO cate aig ald opts oi od ot bal ua alone sat $1,788,000 
Gross earnings for 1908, including 15 per cent. of 

receipts from toll lines (undisputed), $325,838.30. The 

lower court adds 10 per cent. more of the toll line re- 
ceipts, making $330.926.38. 

The master was of the opinion that the remaining 
85 per cent. should be added, making the total gross 
earnings $369,067. 

For the purpose of such an estimate as this we think 
that the toll lines should be either in or out, and if 
they are to be counted in the property upon which the 
appellee is not to be prevented by law from earning 
a fair return, as they are above, and the expenses 
charged to the appellee, the whole return from them 
should be added to the gross earnings of the appellee, 


The court, therefore, computed the total gross earnings 


at $369,087. From expenses set by both master and 
judge at $216,363.07, Justice Holmes deducted $11,707- 
.52, leaving an expense total of $204,655.55. The sum 


he deducted was the amount charged by the company to 
its exchanges for real estate use and since the justice had 
included real estate in his original valuation table he de- 
clined to tabulate it twice. He then deducted his cor- 
rected expenses from his corrected gross earnings and 
reached the result of $164,431.45, which he called “net 
earnings.” 

“Even if we deduct from the net earnings $24,095.02, a 
sum estimated by Judge Evans as necessary above act- 
ual expenditures of 1908 to make good the average de- 
preciation, we have $140,336.43, which is nearly 8 per 
cent. earnings on the estimated value,” calculated Just- 
ice Holmes. “The master prophesies a falling off for 
the first year of $30,000, which would leave $110,336.43, 
or 6 per cent. on the valuation assumed.” 

The justice then set down some further figures arrived 
at by deducting the toll lines, estimated depreciation and 
estimated loss in revenues by the company the first year 
of the new rates, and found that he had left $89,455.63 for 
profits, “which,” he said, “is just above the 5 per cent. in 
Judge Evans’ valuation.” 

Leaving his figures, Justice Holmes then decided that 
the rate ordinance should be given a trial, and concludes: 


The master thought that the probable net income 
for the year that would suffer the greatest decrease 
would be 8.60 per cent. on the values estimated by him. 
The judge, on assumptions to which we have stated 
our disagreement, makes the earnings 5 10-17 per cent., 
with a deduction by the ordinance to 3 6-17 per cent. 
The whole question is too much in the air for us to 
feel authorized to let the injunction stand. 

The ordinance, the validity of which has now been sus- 
tained, fixed the rates as follows: Old rate. New rate. 


Bembess stewie TMS... .. soa Sec cons dees $8.00 $5.50 
ee ee RUE ESP aPa tate, Sr Real sap te ea 5.00 4.00 
Resstence single line... 05 sikiekcek sec 4.50 3.00 
Ce BOS 5 EE 3.50 2.00 


Clayton B. Blakey, city attorney for Louisville, who has 
carried the case to this successful conclusion, said, in the 


, course of his comment on the decisions: 


“T will certainly make a vigorous effort to require the 
telephone company to refund to the citizens all sums paid 
in excess of the rates fixed by the ordinance. 

“The ordinance went into effect March 6, 1909. If the 
subscribers who have paid rates in excess of the rates 
named in the ordinance will mail to me itemized statements 
of the amounts paid it will aid in the adjustment.” 




















A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


JAMES SPENCER CUMING, president and treasurer of 
the Central Telephone & Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
in the wholesale grocery business for nine years previous 
to engaging in the telephone industry. There he went 
through all departments, from cffice boy to shipper, buyer 
and general salesman. In 
June, 1895, he entered 
into partnership with D. 
A. Kusel, manufacturing 
telephones. In January, 
1898, he organized and 
became president and 
treasurer of the Central 
company. In June, 1905, 
he organized and became 
president of the Farmers 
& Merchants Telephone 
Co., Highland, I1l., built 
the plant and placed it 
on a paying basis. He 
also organized the Cen- 
tral Telephone & Elec- 
tric §«6sCo., ~~ of ~~ «Dalilas, 
Texas, of which he be- 
came president. Mr. 
Cuming was born in St. 
Louis, May 6, 1872, and 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. He is a member of the Sons of 
Jove and the League of Electrical Interests, of St. Louis. 
He has been from the first an honorary member of the 
a contributor and an 

















national Independent association, 


active attendant upon its meetings. 


A. STANLEY HALL has been secretary and genera! 
manager of the Redfield Telephone Co., Redfield, S. D., 
siice April 1, 1904. He has been president of the South 
Dakota Independent Telephone Association since January, 





1909. Mr. Hall was born in Chazy, Clinton county, N. Y.., 
October 30, 1855, re- 
moved to Minnesota at 


an early age and was ed- 
ucated in the public and 
high schools of Albert 
Lea, Minn. In 1879 he 
removed to Spink coun- 
ty, S. D., and broke the 
first land in the James 
River Valley, north of 
Mitchell. His principal 
interests still lie in farm- 
ing on a large scale and 
the breeding of Clydes- 
dale horses and_ short 
horn cattle, in which lat- 
ter industries Mr. Hall 
has achieved marked suc- 
cess. He is a member of 
the Clydesdale Horse 
Association of America 
and his registered stock 
is widely known. The 
telephone business beginning to assume some importance, 
Mr. Hall invested in it and gave up much of his time to 
its promotion locally. He is a member of the National 
Independent Telephone Association and a regular at- 
tendant upon its meetings. 














GEORGE HARPER METHEANY, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Lima (Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and general manager of the Delphos (Ohio) Home 
Telephone Co., was born in Lima, Ohio, August 15, 1869, 
and educated in the Lima schools. He was employed in 
the office of the city en- 
gineer, of Lima, and also 
in the office of the Lima 
Water Works for several 
years; later he was, for 
about four years, assist- 
ant mailing clerk in the 
Lima post office. This 
was just previous to his 
connection with the tele- 
phone business. The 
Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. began opera- 
tions in July, 1895, at 
which time Mr. Methea- 
ny became its secretary 
and general manager. 
Later he became general 
manager of the Delphos 
Home, positions which 
he has since retained. He 
has been active in both 
state and national Inde- 
pendent telephone association affairs and has been vice- 
president of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association 
for the seventh district since the association was first organ- 
ized. Mr. Metheany is a Mason and a Knight Templar, a 
member of the Elks and of the Lima Club. 

















SCOTT C. CUTTER, manufacturer of telephone 
specialties, Oswego, Ill., was born in that city November 5, 
1874. He was educated in the local schools, in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. He is an Elk. Mr. Cutter entered the 
telephone field in the fall 
of 1897, drafting the 
original nlan which 
brought the first tele- 
phone lines into Kendall 
county, Illinois. He 
served as the local man- 
ager for the Chicago 
Telephone Co., at Os- 
wego, from 1897 to 
March 1, 1911. During 
this time he developed 
the rural business to a 
point which included 96 
per cent. of the farmers 
in the surrounding field. 
His exchange stood at 
the top of the list of the 
Chicago Telephone Co.’s 
exchanges in the matter 
of collections. Being 
convinced that too little 
thought was given in the 
telephone field to first cost and not enough to maintenance 
cost, Mr. Cutter made a study of various appliances, seek- 
ing to provide those which should sustain his ideas. Work- 
ing along those lines he has built up his specialty business, 
thoroughly testing each device before marketing it. 
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Guinea-Pig Power—Aijr-Castle Value 
By J. C. Kelsey 


You are quite familiar with him. His hat is in the ring! 
He has invented a new expression. 

No more prolific producer of.exquisite expressions ever 
existed. While they will hardly go down deep into history, 
they at least amuse a suffering public. 

Napoleon was sure that “God favored the side with the 
heaviest artillery.” Israel Putnam suggested to the defend- 
ers of Bunker Hill that they wait “until they saw the whites 
of their eyes”—meaning the British. 

General Grant said he “would fight it out on that line if 
it took all summer.” Grover Cleveland gave us “innoc- 
uous desuetude.” We have “don’t give up the ship,” “we 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” etc. 

But how can anyone compare these to the “shorter and 
uglier word,” or “three guinea-pig power!” 

It seems that a United States senator so far forgot him- 
self as to criticise the first citizen of our land—and now 
suffers the scorn and contumely of the whole world. 

I hope the senator will not commit hari-kari, or be 
bluffed out by the man who calls himself “the people.” 


Telephone people need not be particularly anxious for 
a change from Taft to Roosevelt. While President Taft 
has never gone far into the telephone investigation, nor 
is he likely to go into it since Brother Charlie Taft is one 
of the main works of the Cincinnati Bell, we know that 
Roosevelt buried the entire lot of telephone complaints 
because he loved Senator Crane more! 

Poor Senator Crane is about to retire voluntarily since 
the Massachusetts primary seemed to forget his heroic 
service at Washington. What on earth will they do now? 


Talking about “guinea-pig power,” the expression should 
particularly apply to any corporation which keeps a sen- 
ator at Washington. 

Great corporations are so afraid of their weakness! They 
have reason to be. They are generally composed of men 
of guinea-pig power, who could not run a small country 
harness-shop, yet are protected by the alleged strong arm 
of big business. 

If. big business really had horse-power instead of guinea- 
pig power, you would find big business fighting on merit 
alone, and the smaller concern would have real hard 
sledding. 

If big business is not on a guinea-pig power basis, why 
is it that, with their alleged-to-be-irresistible power, big 
business men resort to so many petty tricks? 

They work through banks—through other trusts—and 
through the purchasing-agent power, which is the worst 
of all. 


I know of one company which had a director engaged 
in manufacturing. This director was forced to vote against 
his will, because he was threatened with a loss of business. 
So, instead of merit, they worked the guinea-pig racket 
and lost as usual. 

Purchasing agents of large concerns are very active, but 
they spoil their salesmen. They not only rob them of 
initiative and necessity, but of any little glory which might 
occasionally fall to the lot of a salesman. 


Great corporations inevitably fall apart from their own 
weight. 


This applies to manufacturing, particularly. 
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One thing you always hear around the big plants—that 
loafing is the busiest occupation. 

Men can not work profitably or comfortably. There 
are too many to watch individually. So they resort to 
system. System costs too much, and you can’t run a big 
company without system. 


Just like a center-fielder I had on a ball team. If he 
kept his eye on the ball he would stumble; if he watched 
his feet, he would not catch the ball! He was sent back 
to the minors. So will the big plants be. 

If you had to use guinea-pigs to draw your plow, you 
would have too many in your way. Some of them would 
loaf. How much better you could do with one horse, than 
with the equivalent of two horses in guinea-pigs! 


Not only do manufacturers suffer from guinea-pig 
power, but large operating companies have their troubles! 

It costs the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. over 
$30 to operate a single telephone. This is more than some 
successful Independent companies earn gross, and yet pay 
dividends and care for depreciation. This high cost comes 
from too much guinea-pig power, for which the company 
pays horse-power rates. 


The principal trend of the mental condition of Bell em- 
ployes is that they are on the verge of cleaning up the 
field. 

For years, this has been more or less their condition of 
mind. It was the first thing I ever heard. “Independent 
concerns would not live three years!” 

The failure of a magneto telephone manufacturer recent- 
ly has greatly encouraged this idea. You could see that in 
the banking telegram shown last week in TELEPHONY. 


If there ever was an evidence of guinea-pig power, it lies 
in a mental condition whereby the rank and file of a cor- 
poration do nothing but day-dream that some power, which 
they vaguely understand, will smite their enemies down and 
make a perpetual holiday. 

It would be much more profitable if a spirit of despera- 
tion was in possession of each man’s soul. Even a desper- 
ate guinea-pig will fight! 


While I regard Theodore Roosevelt as a dangerous fac- 
tor, not so much in his personal life as in his choice and 
judgment of men—for he really surrounds himself with 
guinea-pig power men—yet I cannot help but see that his 
success is due to his horse-power tendency. 

He can not be measured in guinea-pigs—there are not 
enough! He speaks out in meeting. He does not remain 
silent on advice of counsel—he merely fights on merit. 

If he succeeds in being elected president, it will be on 
merit, because he does not control the federal machinery. 
Controlling the federal machinery sounds so much like big 
business—that is the way they sell their goods—not on 
merit. 


Trusts work a great deal like the early country store 
keeper, who traded his wares for produce, rent, weekl) 
paper and enough cash to pay his accounts. 

The whole community worked on an exchange of cour- 
tesy play-noblesse oblige—but not on merit! If they did, 
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they would make their smaller competitors some real trou- 
ble. 


All the trouble experienced by some Independent opera- 
tors and manufacturers is due entirely to voluntary causes. 
Not one organic reason exists for their failure to succeed. 
You can trace every failure to some personal folly. 

Did you ever notice the vacant factory sites all over the 
country, in small towns? All trouble due to inexperienced 
persons drawing large salaries and giving nothing in re- 
turn. 

Guinea-pig power tells the tale in every case! 


A few years ago we would have been shocked if any one 
had predicted the failure of the Westinghouse Electric Co. 
How could such a big concern fail? It had everything! 
Big contracts—big plants—thousands of employes—yet it 
failed! 

Allis-Chalmers, a concern which could not get excited 
over a 5,000 horse-power engine, has never been able to pay 
expenses. Strange that a concern which had the money 
advanced to build that marvelous power plant at Gary 
should be unable to make money! 

Is this company too big to be operated except under a 
ruinous system? And we know it would be ruined without 
system—merely between the devil and the deep blue sea— 
or is it a case of guinea-pig power? 

Guinea-pig power and air-castle value are twins. Where 
you find one you find the other. 

The greatest example of the work of the twins is re- 
vealed in the attempt of the licensee Bell companies to 
justify the payment of 4% per cent. of their gross earnings 
to the parent company! 

The last ditch seems to be the Pupin coil. This coil 
allows the usage of smaller wires, so it saves ducts and 
cables. To my surprise, they capitalize the alleged saving 
in ducts and cables, the interest on which, of course, be- 
longs to the parent company. 

The Bell company has also adopted the air-castle value. 

I don’t see how they can capitalize idle ducts at all, be- 
cause President Vail, in his 1911 report, so vigorously de- 
nies the justice of charging idle apparatus to existing sub- 
scribers! 


I doubt very much if the Pupin coil patent is worth the 
paper it is written upon. It stands today as an asset, be- 
cause no one has ever seriously contested its value in court. 

The very moment some one worth while begins suit or 
causes a suit to be brought against him for infringement, 
that moment the Pupin coil should be listed as a liability. 

Oliver Heavyside is really entitled to a statue at 17 Dey 
street. Way back before the war Oliver paved the way 
for this 4% per cent. 


No sane city council should allow a value for a patent 
iny more than it should value a franchise. Let franchises 
stand as a neutralizing value to all air-castle values. 


To further illustrate the dire straits of big business, and 
its eagerness to justify its position, I want to show some 
refined stretching of values, some additional air-castle value 
justifying further increments to that 4% per cent. 

I have a friend, Doctor Herzog, of New York, artist, in- 
ventor and scholar, who invented the teleseme, a clever de- 
vice used in hotels in early days for calling specific arti- 
cles mechanically. 

After the World’s Fair, in St. Louis, he started suit for 
infringement against the Bell company and all manufac- 
turers for infringing on the rights of his teleseme. 
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He thought he anticipated the common battery system 
—that is, some of the latent signal features of common 
battery service. But you know and I know that he had 
little or no chance of victory—so the case was thrown out 
of court. 

To my surprise, the licensee Bell companies so fully 
appreciate the marvelous feat of the parent Bell company 
in having this case thrown out of court that they feel they 
should pay 9 per cent. instead of 4% per cent. 


Look closely, now, at the air-castle feature of this case. 
Had Doctor Herzog won his suit, so nobly defended by the 
Bell parent, each licensee company, and for that matter 
every Independent company as well, would have been de- 
prived of a common battery switchboard as it operates to- 
day. Horrible dictu! 

Each line circuit would have to have individual batteries 
of its own—and @éach cord circuit. Why not charge every 
Independent company 4% per cent. too? 


Here is the way the licensee companies are instructed to 
justify the 4% per cent. It would cost a barrel of money 
to make that change. 

Take the Chicago Telephone Co. Its 100,000 line circuits 
would have batteries of their own or 500,000 small storage 
batteries would be needed. They would cost $3,000,000 
anyway, besides increased rent for room. Interest alone 
would be $240,000—8 per cent. 

This is practically half of what Chicago subscribers pay 
the parent company. 

Then each cord circuit would have batteries of its own, 
too. Surely an awful picture of the effect of Doctor Her- 
zog winning his suit! 


Well, anyway you look at it, this is the best example of 
air-castle value I know of. If the Chicago city council 
stands for this sort of bunk, then there is something wrong. 

I am not sure whether the Chicago crowd has the nerve 
to swing this wonderfully hypothetical case on the coun- 
cil. If it is wise, it will kill the guinea-pig arguments, any- 
way. 


But this air-castle value of the Bell parent assistance in 
defeating poor Doctor Herzog beats the real estate value 
of the elevated roads a whole city block! 

And would it strike the reader and the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., too, as exceedingly foolish for the Bell parent 
to embark on such an undertaking of building common bat- 
tery exchanges, without first understanding the patent sit- 
uation? 

I might as well ask you for $1,000 because I may be 
around in time to save your son from being run over by 
an automobile. It will be a long, hard game to justify that 
4% per cent. 

Do not be surprised at any value these days. You might 
find that the air above your house is an exceedingly valu- 
able right-of-way for an air-ship line! 


The battle is on between municipalities and public-utility 
corporations! Where it will end, no one can say. 

President Ripley wants the government to take 40 per 
cent. of the railways. Why not 60 per cent.? 

The Chicago Street Railway merger has brought out 
many angles in the art of promotion. 

Nasty things have been said about promoters, particu- 
larly about Independent telephone promoters. Big pro- 
moters do not fall under the general opprobrium. 

They are a great deal like the difference between the 
brewer and the dive-keeper—both sell the same stuff. 
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Poor old Chicago! She is at the mercy of some very 
gentle, yet thorough, brigands! Nothing escapes! Let no 
man dream of easy money in Ghicago—it exists nowhere! 

The Chicago promoters expect to earn $30,000,000. I 
think they have done so. Have they not given us the air- 
castle value? Why, that discovery has made a millionaire 
of me over night! 


You can appreciate the joy the Chicago Telephone Co. 
feels over the discovery. Its average earnings are $12,000,- 
000; 4% per cent. of this is $540,000. 

It is a tidy sum to send to New York, because Pupin 
coils save duct space, and because the parent dealt so vig- 
orously with Dr. Herzog’s claim. And the gross earnings 
should be more, if Chicago subscribers got credit for toll 
terminal value. 


Remember how St. Louis got $7.75 for originating and 
terminating a month’s business with New York. Does Chi- 
cago Telephone get any more? Any member of the Chi- 
cago council can realize that St. Louis Bell should get 
more! 

Chicago Telephone has the same mistress! 


Unquestionably $540,000 a year is a heavy toll for trans- 
mitter rent, Pupin coils and legal defense. One would 
think that the parent Bell company is in a state of patent 
siege. 

The best transmitter receiver and coil can be bought for 
$3. Every penny the Chicago Telephone Co. pays above 
twenty-four cents is an outrage! The great repair bill for 
transmitters and receivers has no bearing on the case. 


itself. But 
power! It 


I don’t blame any corporation for defending 
I do blame it for depending upon guinea-pig 
pays for horse-power and deserves it. 

Investments are sacred and are entitled to 
turns. Nothing is so pitiful as a dividendless investment. 

Most telephone companies deserve a higher rate. But 
they should feel some interest in practicing economy at 
home. 


decent re- 


the Bell company $30,000,000 more to operate 
than it should. Penny-wise economy and pound-foolish ex- 
travagance mark the course of every licensee Bell plant in 
America—and there will be a reckoning day! 


It costs 


I do not believe the public will ever pay the price the 
Bell will ask for service. The Bell company needs $50 a 
station. Will the public stand for a 25 per cent. increase 
without inviting more competition or going into municipal 
telephone service? It is a great question! 

Will the public pay a high price for guinea-pig power, 
when it can produce horse-power for the same money? It 
remains to be seen! 


MORAL:—Capitalize your air-castle value! 





Discuss Long Distance Rates out of Chicago. 

On Monday a meeting was held in the offices of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., at Chicago, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter of long distance service and rates in 
and out of Chicago. It developed that the Independent 
long distance lines now connecting with the Chicago Inde- 
pendent are being rapidly extended and amplified and other 
lines in the outlying territory are fast being brought into 
condition to handle the tremendous traffic which the Chi- 
cago connection is developing everywhere in the field trib- 
utary to that city. 

A number of tests were made of lines which are nearly 
ready for commercial service, the formal opening of which 
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in the near future will greatly stimulate the constantly in- 
creasing demand from outside Independent systems for 
communication with Chicago, and from Chicago subscrib- 
ers for connection outside over the Independent lines. No 
announcement was given out at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, but important developments may be expected within 
a very short time. : 

Those present at the meeting were Sanford F. Harris, 
president of the South Bend Home Telephone Co., South 
3end, Ind.; through whose system a large portion of the 
traffic is handled; F. W. Potter, auditor of the Illinois 
Tunnel Co.; C, W. Winkler, commercial superintendent of 
the Tunnel company; F. L. Eldridge, special agent of the 
company; W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Michigan Indepen- 
dent Telephone & Traffic Association, of Grand Rapids: 
and H. B. Gilmore, secretary and manager of the Inde- 
pendent Toll Clearing Co., the Illinois clearing house, of 
Springfield, Ill. 





Independents Active in Rebuilding Arkansas. 

Advices from Arkansas indicate that plans are rapidly 
maturing for the rebuilding of that state by Independent 
interests, co-operating with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., which will supply the long distance outlets. It is stat- 
ed that a company is now being formed at Arkadelphia by 
local capitalists which is to install a local plant there. The 
company is to be capitalized at $25,000. Among those in- 
terested are named R. B. F. Key, Capt. C. C. Henderson, 
T. N. Wilson C. McDaniel. A franchise 
asked for at an early meeting of the council. 

The new line of the Postal company, it is stated, passes 
through Arkadelphia and this will afford communication 
for the new company with Little Rock, Memphis and Tex- 
arkana, whence Texas points may be reached over the In- 
dependent long distance lines. New Orleans may also be 
reached over the Postal line, it is declared. 

Rumor has it that new companies are either in process of 
formation, or soon will be, in Forrest City, Brinkley, De- 
valls Bluff, Loneoak, Benton, Malvern and all other towns 
through which the Postal line passes. Within sixty days, it 
is stated, these new companies will be in position to begin 
construction. 


and R. will be 





Hitch in Sale of Indiana Properties. 

The stockholders of the Delaware & Madison Telephone 
Co. at a meeting held in Anderson, Ind., voted unanimous- 
ly to sell the property of the Delaware & Madison com- 
pany at the best terms possible. 

An offer has been made by the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for the exchanges in Muncie, Elwood and Alexandria 
and also for the rural lines, but the Central Union will 
not buy Anderson, its officials said, because of the franchise 
of the Delaware & Madison company in that city. 

One clause in the franchise provides that in the event o: 
a sale of the Delaware & Madison exchange the company 
buying and operating must pay 10 per cent. of the annua' 
receipts into the city treasury. That provision in the or- 
dinance was made for the purpose of preventing a merger 
or sale. 

A committee of stockholders appointed to make the sal: 
to the Central Union includes W. H. H. Quick and J. J. 
Netterville, of Anderson; A. L. Johnson and Theodore 
Rose, of Muncie; Samuel Foster, W. J. Vessy, G. W. Beers 
of Ft. Wayne; Charles L. Henry and Harry B. Gates, «f 
Indianapolis. 





Union Company Moves to Owosso from Alma, Mich. 

The Union Telephone Co., which has maintained its gen- 
eral offices in Alma, Mich., has removed them to Owoss0, 
which is a more central location. 














Convention of the Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


General Account of Four-Day Annual Meeting of Railway Wire Men from All Parts of United States—Attend- 
ance Largest Ever Known in History of Organization—Serious Discussions 
Interspersed with Delightful Social Events 


An informal reception held in the East Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Monday eve- 
ning, June 8rd, signalized the opening of the 31st annual 
meeting of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents. 

The convention was formally called to order on Tuesday 
morning, by G. A. Cellar, president of the association, who 
took up various matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
association and means for extending its influence. 

Following the introductory address of Mr. Cellar, the 
regular business of the association was then dispensed with 
and the entertainment committee’s report submitted. In the 
afternoon, the papers: “Construction Material and Meth- 
ods,” by R. E. Chetwood, engineer of construction, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; “Some Facts Regarding the Han- 
dling and Recording of Supplies,” by W. G. Higgins, su- 
perintendent of supplies, Western Union Telegraph Co.; 
and “Some Notes on Polarized Sounders in Telegraphy,” 
by Wm. Maver, Jr., were read and thoroughly discusSed. 

Many ladies, wives and daughters of association members 
were present and their comfort and enjoyment was ex- 








by W. N. Fashbaugh, traffic engineer, Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; and “Telegraph and Telephone Facilities 
of the St. Louis Terminal,” by F. E. Bentley, superinten- 
dent of telegraph, Terminal Railroad Association, St. Louis. 

In the afternoon the party was conveyed by auto busses 
to the Spring exchange of the New York Telephone Co. 

After a very thorough inspection of this exchange, the 
party was escorted to the operating offices of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, where the members 
became better acquainted with Mr. Brooks, general man- 
ager of the company and Mr. Carlton, vice-president. 

The “mysteries” and working of the telegraph were 
hurriedly explained to the visiting party. It is surprising 
to note the system which prevails in an organization of this 
size, which employs hundreds of people. Everyone in the 
party, after concluding the visits to the telephone and tele- 
graph offices and hearing the explanations of their oper- 
ation, was well satisfied that the afternoon had been profit- 
ably spent. 

At the conclusion of the inspection of the telegraph 
headquarters, a water trip to Coney Island was enjoyed 





Practically Everyone Attending the Convention Enjoyed the Hospitality of Thomas E. Edison at West Orange, 


cellently provided for by the committee in charge of enter- 
tainment. 

Tuesday morning, the ladies devoted the time to shop- 
ping and were given a sight seeing automobile trip in the 
afternoon—the opportunity thus being afforded them of 
seeing some of the wonders of New York. 

The entire party in the evening were guests at a theatre 
party witnessing the play, “When Bunny Pulls the Strings.” 

Wednesday morning brief addresses were made by Bel- 
videre Brooks, general manager of Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and Angus S. Hibbard, assistant to Theodore 
Vail, president of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. : 

Mr. Brooks discussed the relations between the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the telegraph superintendents 
and the plans which have been put into effect tending to 
closer co-operation between them. 

Mr. Hibbard presented various reasons why there should 
be the best possible relations between the railway telegraph 
departments and the telephone companies. 

Papers were presented at this session as follows: “The 
Use of the Main Line Relay in Telephone Selector Oper- 
ation,” by W. W. Ryder, general superintendent of tele- 
graph, New York Central Lines, West; “Telegraph Traffic,” 


and the evening spent at the famous amusement places 
there. 

Thursday morning was spent in the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. The papers presented were: “What 
the Telephone Has Done for the Santa Fe Railway,” by 
L. M. Jones, superintendent of telegraph, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway; “The Maintenance of Telegraph 
Lines,” by G. M. Yorke, engineer Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; “The Use of the Portable Telephone in Railroad 
Service,” by J. F. Caskey, superintendent of telegraph, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad; and “Telegraph Lines Mainte- 
nance,” by W. S. Melton, superintendent of telegraph, 
Queen & Crescent Route. 

After the discussion of Mr. Melton’s paper, the closing 
business session was held and officers were elected as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY. The date of the 
opening session of the next convention is May 20, 1913, 
instead of May 13. : 

Resolutions were adopted thanking all who aided in 
making the 1912 convention such a success. 

In the evening the Winter Garden was visited and the 
entertainment was greatly enjoyed by those attending. 

The visiting ladies were well taken care of during the 
business sessions; a shopping tour _Wednesday morning 
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and.a theatre party Thursday afternoon being the features. 
The ladies’ reception committee, of which Mrs. G. A. Cellar 
was chairman, entertained the ladies unacquainted with 
the city, in a most hospitable manner. 

All the delegates with their families and friends left New 
York on Friday morning for a visit to the Edison works 
ot West Orange, N. J. A special train through the courtesy 
of the Erie Railroad conveyed them to West Orange, the 
home of the great inventor, Thomas A. Edison, and his 
extensive factory, which covers a great area. 

Upon arrival, the party was taken to Mr. Edison’s private 
library, where the opportunity was afforded all of meeting 
him. For a man who can truly be called great because 
of his remarkable electrical achievements, Mr. Edison im- 
pressed every one with being unusually modest and re- 
served. This is one of Mr. Edison’s characteristics, and 
it is said that he shuns publicity. 

Mr. Edison’s latest type of phonograph was operated for 
the benefit of the visitors. It is said that Mr. Edison con- 
siders it one of his important achievements. For sweet- 
ness of tone, and clearness of reproduction, it surpassed 
anything similar on the market. 

A violin solo was played—a severe test of the phono- 
graph, as the violin tones are considered the hardest in- 
struments to reproduce without a harsh or scratchy effect; 
yet every note was reproduced with beautiful effect, deli- 
cately and with absolute fidelity. 

Mr Edison has labored incessantly for 18 months, day 
and night, for the perfection of this machine and hopes to 
commercialize it shortly. 

Moving pictures followed, presenting interesting and edu- 
cational views of the Panama Canal in course of construc- 
tion. Every view was clearly photographed with so much 
realism that those observing the pictures could almost be- 
lieve that they were actually at the Panama Canal. The 
Battle of Trafalgar was also shown to the appreciation of 
the audience. 

The party was then escorted to the main factory of the 
Edison Storage Battery Co., where a delightful luncheon 
was served. 

Before commencing the tour of inspection, the party 
was divided into small groups, each group being in direct 
charge of an Edison attendant who was thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details of manufacturing. 
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The forming of the tubes and pockets, which are used 
in storage batteries, were shown and fully explained. 

Other operations disclosed how the containers are 
stamped out in one operation, likewise the grids, the filling 
of the containers, assemblage of batteries, etc. 

One of the most interesting and important departments 
of the factory is that where the one-fourth inch tubes— 
the standard size—are loaded. Over 75,000 tubes are handled 
daily in this department, each tube necessitating nine dif- 
ferent operations in handling. 

Every tube is separately tested and a report sheet is 
filled out daily and presented to Mr. Edison who keeps 
constantly in touch with the manufacturing. When the 
product of a machine fails to meet the strict and exacting 
requirements of Mr. Edison—it being possible to tell by the 
tubes tested—the machine is instantly stopped, the reason 
for defective work ascertained and remedied. 

Every storage battery manufactured is separately tested 
and there are certain requirements which it must fulfill 
before being pronounced serviceable or fit for use. 

With this carefulness, attention to details, knowledge of 
manufacturing combined with the genius of Mr. Edison, 
it is not surprising that the Edison storage batteries are 
spoken of so favorably by those who use them. 

After the trip through the factory, the party was again 
escorted to Mr. Edison’s library where a big surprise was 
in waiting. Moving pictures were shown of the party, as 
it had approached the factory upon its arrival in the morn- 
ing. These pictures were life-like in size, natural and all 
the more interesting because they represented people who 
were actually present and who thus had an opportunity to 
“see ourselves as others see us.” 

While last on the program, the banquet at Martin’s on 
Friday evening, was acknowledged to be one of the best 
features of the meeting. 

At the speakers’ table were seated F. H. Bethel, B. 
Brooks, Wm. Bennett, G. A. Cellar, W. J. Dealy, P. W. 
Drew, A. P. Eckert, E. Y. Gallaher, J. J. Ghegan, W. E. 
Harkness, J. B. Sheldon, A. G. Saylor, Charles Selden, J. 
C. Stuart and A. B. Taylor. Mr. Edison was unable to 
attend because of a severe cold. 

G. A. Cellar, retiring preSident of the association, ably 
performed the duties of toastmaster and convulsed those 
present more than once, by his witty remarks. 
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W. J. Dealy was the first who spoke and paid his re- 
spects to the fair sex in a most eloquent manner. 

Charles Selden followed and made the principal address 
of the evening. He told of the incidents which led to the 
organizing of the association; outlined its growth and 
aims. He stated that at the convention held in Detroit 
about twenty years ago a paper was read advocating the 
use of the telephone by railroads. 

F. H. Bethel, B. Brooks and P. W. Drew also spoke at 
length on subjects concerning telephony and telegraphy. 


A dance followed the banquet serving as a fitting climax 
to the railway telegraph superintendents’ convention of 
1912. 

The active members in attendance were: Charles G. 
Baird, mgr. tel. & tel., P. R. R., Penna. Terminal, New 
York; Wm. Bennett, supt. tel., C. & N. W., Chicago; F. E. 
Bentley, supt. tel, T. R. R. Assn., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. 
Bradley, supt. tel., C. & O., Richmond, Va.; J. H. Brennan, 
asst. supt. tel., St. Louis & S. F., Springfield, Mo. 


W. J. Camp, asst. mgr. telegraphs, Can. Pac. Ry., Mon- 
treal, Que.; J. F. Caskey, supt. tel., L. V. R. R., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; G. A. Cellar, supt. tel., Pa. Lines W. of P., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. A. Chenery, supt. tel., Mo. Pac., St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. H. Clapp, supt. tel., Nor. Pac., St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. P. Cline, supt. tel. A. C. Line, Wilmington, 
N. C.; W. L. Connelly, supt. tel., C. I. & S., Gibson, Ind.; 
R. H. Corson, tel. insp., Erie R. R., Jersey City. 

J. H. Ditch, chief tel. inspr., Pa. R. R., Altoona, Pa.; G. 
A. Dornberg, gen. fore., Pa. Lines W. of P., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; P. W. Drew, supt. tel., M., St. P. & S. S. M., Chicago. 

L. B. Foley, supt. tel., D., L. & W., New York; S. A. D. 
Forristall, supt. tel., B. & M., Boston, Mass. 

‘ J. E. Golden, supt. tel., Tide W. Pipe Line Co., Bradford, 
Pa.; T. R. Gooch, chief train despr., R. F. & F., Richmond, 
Va.; E. P. Griffith, supt. tel., Erie, Jersey City, N. J. 

W. H. Hall, supt. tel. M. K. & T., Denison, Texas; T. 
M. Haston, supt. tel., T. St. L. & W., Bloomington, II1.; 
E. D. Hubbard, gen. foreman, G. T., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
C. H. Hubbell, supt. tel., C. R. I. & P. Ry., Chicago. 

L. M. Jones, supt. tel. A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kans. 

D. H. Kavanaugh, gen. foreman, Ill. Central, Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. C. Keenan, supt. tel. L. S. & M. S., Cleveland, 
O.; V. T. Kissinger, supt. tel., C. B. & Q., Chicago. 

L. A. Lee, supt. tel., P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. 
Lewis, supt. tel., P. & R., Reading, Pa. 

M. Magiff, supt. tel., Cent. Vt. St. Albans, Vt.; C. E. 
Marsh, chf. clk. gen. supt., Kansas City Terminal Ry., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; W. Marshall, supt. tel., C. P., Toronto, Ont.; 
W. S. Melton, supt. tel., Q. & C., Danville, Ky. 

A. C. O’Brien, tel. inspr., B. & M., Boston, Mass. 

C. A. Parker, supt. tel, D. N. W. & P., Denver, Colo.; 
G. O. Perkins, supt. tel. C. G. W., Chicago; C. B. Phelps, 
supt. trans., L. & N., Louisville, Ky.; W. H. Potter, supt. 
tel., Southern, Washington, D. C. 

E. F. Raymond, asst. supt. tel., So. Pac., San Francisco, 
Cal.; C. S. Rhoads, supt. tel., C. C. C. & St. L., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; G. T. Roake, insp. trans., C. P. Ry., Toronto, Ont.; 
Thos. Rodger, inspr. tel., G. T., Montreal, Que.; J. J. Ross, 
supt. tel., Mich. Central, Detroit, Mich.; W. W. Ryder, gen. 
supt. tel, N. Y. C. Lines, Chicago. 

C. Selden, supt. tel, B. & O., Baltimore, Md.; J. B. Shel- 
don, supt. tel., Union Pac., Omaha, Neb.; H. A. Shepard, 
asst. supt. tel., N. Y., N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

The honorary members present were: C. H. Bristol, B. 
Brooks, G. H. Groce, Wm. Maver, Jr., J. B. Taltavall and 
T. R. Taltavall. There were also 38 associate members 
present and over 100 ladies. 





To Divide Territory in Pennsylvania. 
The Intercourse Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Inter- 
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course, Pa., has entered into an agreement with the Bell 
Telephone Co. releasing certain territory. to. the latter com- 
pany. Under this agreement the Bell company will, within 
a few months, open a new exchange at Mechanicsburg, or 
some other town along the New Holland turnpike, and bet- 
ter serve that section. The Intercourse company will ex- 
tend its lines to a point east of New Holland to connect 
with the new exchange soon to be opened by the Denver- 
Ephrata company at Terre Hill. The Strasburg company 
has recently connected the village of Ronk’s. 





Change American Union Reorganization Plan. 

The bondholders protective committee, having in hand 
the reorganization of the properties of the American Union 
Telephone Co., with headquarters in Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced that certain changes have been made in the plan 
and the final date for carrying it into effect has been post- 
poned to August 1, 1912. One change contemplates a re- 
duction of the proposed bond issue to $6,500,000. This will 
also reduce the working capital to $2,000,000. Another pro- 
vides for the insertion of a clause in the mortgage secur- 
ing the general mortgage bonds, waiving the right of fore- 
closure for a period of three years. 





Hyde Syndicate Extends Texas Holdings. 

Ben C. Hyde, of Kansas City, Mo., and associates, who 
recently purchased the e...aange at Waco and a controlling 
interest in the exchanges of Ennis and Waxahachie, have 
closed a deal for the purchase of the Ellis County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company’s holdings, of Waxahachie. It 
is announced by Mr. Hyde that one of the first improve- 
ments to be undertaken will be the construction of a long 
distance line between Waxahachie and Dallas, thirty miles. 


I ° 
Fight Higher Bell Rates at Syracuse. 

An injunction against the officers of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., has been served to prevent 
therm from removing the telephone of Dr. Dwight H. Mur- 
ray. It is charged that the company cannot legally exact a 
higher rate than $48 a year and that it has no right to dis- 
continue service when payment of a higher rate is refused. 
Another action will be brought to declare the company’s 
franchise void because ‘of violations of its provisions. 








) 
North Dakota Company Reports Good Business. 

The Boundary Telephone Co., with exchanges at Hannah, 
Sarles, Calvin, Munich, Alsen and Calio, N. D., reports 
business fine and constantly increasing. The company has 
toll lines connecting its various exchanges, serving about 
500 rural subscribers and an equal number of local sub- 
scribers. The officers are: C. B. McMillan, president; and 
A. J. Chapman, manager and superintendent. The directors 
include Mr. McMillan, James Balfour and W. E. Adams. 





Taxes Show Growth in Kansas. 
The Kansas Tax Commission has finished the work of 
assessing the property of the public service corporations of 


the state. The following figures show the comparative 
totals for telephone and telegraph companies: 

1911 1912 
OND os oo Nisa Ha aeieteen. oe ales $8,487,325 $8,859,551 
TE .i-0.4. 0's gic's coin ah slak beip-niee 2,561,354 2,584,648 





To Abolish Unlimited Service in Denver. 

Every possessor in Denver, Colo., of an unlimited tele- 
phone contract with the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has received a registered letter notifying him 
that, after July 1, the contract would be ended. Years ago 
the company signed contracts for unlimited service for $10 
a month. There yet remains about 200 of these. 








In the early development of the selector in telephone 
train dispatching work, a main line relay was used to 
receive the signals, the selector mechanism, being operated 
off the local points of the relay. Later several types of 
selectors were brought out in which the signaling current 
directly actuated the step-up mechanism. While this ar- 
rangement reduced the number of parts in the selector and 
its cost as well, it also reduced its effectiveness. The mov- 
ing parts of the directly operated selector has a greater 
inertia than the light armature of the relay, and a much 
greater current was required to satisfactorily operate it; 
then too, the margin of operation was considerably les- 
sened, varying with the different types. 

Attention was first drawn to this matter about a year 
ago when installing a dispatching circuit on the Michigan 
Central “cutoff” between Jackson and Niles. The dispatch- 
ing circuit over the old road between these two points was 
equipped with selectors of the relay type with local step- 
up operation, while the “cutoff” circuit was equipped with 
those of the directly operated type. Both circuits termi- 
nating in the same dispatcher’s office, afforded a good op- 
portunity to compare details of operation, and it soon 
developed that the new selectors were not nearly as satis- 
factory as the older type, this being particularly noticeable 
when there was a considerable change in the volume of 
signaling current by reason of offices cutting out at night 
and in again in the morning, the operating range of the 
selectors not being wide enough to work successfully on 
the varying current. 

This trouble was so serious it became necessary to issue 
instructions that offices must not cut out when closing 
for the night. As this trouble had not been experienced 
with the older selectors, it was evident that the cure lay 
in the introduction of a sensitive relay in the circuit, par- 
ticularly as the similarity between the selector circuit and 
the ordinary Morse telegraph circuit was so clearly ap- 
parent. Accordingly arrangements were made with the 
manufacturers of two different types of selectors to fur- 
nish some of their apparatus equipped with relays, and 
while some experimenting has since been done in varying 
the relay resistances, the results in every instance have 
been greatly improved; in fact, the change has been so 
marked, it has been decided on all New York Central lines 
west of Buffalo to replace all those not so equipped with 
main line relay selectors. This involves some additional 
expense both in the increased cost of the equipment and 
labor expense of making the change, but this expense is 
clearly justified—first by reason of the greatly improved 
service, and second, because of greater economy of opera- 
tion. 

Contrast for a moment the amount of current required 
by the two types of selectors: In the installation of the 
direct operating selectors, at least six milliamperes of cur- 
rent must be furnished per selector and effectively dis- 
tributed. The usual specifications call for ten milliamperes 
to provide sufficient margin for battery deterioration, the 
maximum current range being between six and fifteen 
milliamperes. 

The local battery selector being operated through the 
medium of a very sensitive high wound (4,700 to 7,000 
ohms) main line relay, with very light armature, requires 





*A paper presented at the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, New York, 
June 4-7, 1912. 
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Use of the Main Line Relay in Telephone Selector Operation” 


By W. W. Ryder 


only a light retractile spring tension, and is consequently 
very quick acting on a minimum current. These relays 
only require four milliamperes, and will operate without 
readjustment on from one-half milliampere to eighteen 
milliamperes, thus insuring satisfactory operation under 
practically all conditions. Line changes due to varying 
weather conditions also have a much smaller influence on 
this type, which is an extremely important feature. 

This lessened current requirement means cutting the 
voltage of the signal battery in half at least, with all the 
naturally attendant benefits of lessened ‘leakage, etc., 
while the widened margin of operations means less fail- 
ures, thus avoiding many trips of the inspectors for the 
purpose of adjusting selectors reported as failing to 
operate. It also means longer circuits, and more stations 
can be successfully operated than is otherwise possible. 

It is true with the relay selector, the local battery is 
required to do double duty, that is, to operate the selector 
mechanism as well as to furnish current for operating the 
vibrating bell. This increases battery consumption in the 
local circuit to some extent, figures showing the average 
life now to be five instead of seven months. However, 
this increase in local nowhere near offsets the saving 
through reduction in main signaling battery. 

Reducing the signal battery has made it possible to do 
away with extra equipment, such as retardation coils and 
expensive high voltage condensers at the dispatcher’s ter- 
minal. It also lessens the original installation cost, has 
practically eliminated trouble of breaking down condensers, 
and has minimized possible injury to dispatchers. 

The following actual figures illustrate the comparative 
merits of the two types of selectors mentioned: A dis- 
patcher’s circuit 183 miles long has 26 stations equipped 
with direct operated type of selector. This circuit re- 
quires 398 volts, and a current of 310 milliamperes. A par- 
alleling circuit between the same points used for message 
service has 43 stations equipped with relay selectors. This 
circuit requires 150 volts and a current of 172 milliamperes. 
Thus the latter circuit with 17 more stations than are 
on the dispatcher’s line, is actually worked with 248 volts 
and 138 milliamperes less than is required to operate the 
dispatcher’s line. Not only this but the general service 
has been infinitely better, and this through a period of 
about one year. 

Another pair of circuits are 143 miles long. The dis- 
patcher’s line has 30 offices equipped with old selectors, 
and requires 350 volts and 320 milliamperes of current. The 
message circuit with 32 offices equipped with relay selec- 
tors is worked with 135 volts and 135 milliamperes, a reduc- 
tion of 215 volts and 185 milliamperes. 





C. J. Paxson Took the Photographs. 

The photographs which illustrated the article by W. L. 
Cook, published in the June 1 issue of this paper, “Tele- 
phone Development on Chicago Great Western Railway,” 
were taken by C. J. Paxson, Dubuque, Iowa. Proper credit 
was unintentionally omitted when the article was printed. 





New Line. in Saskatchewan. 

The contract has been let for the extension of the govern- 
ment telephones from Humboldt to Lanigan, Sask. Work 
has already been commenced from the Lanigan end, so 
that it will not be very long ere Humboldt will have a 
direct connection with the country to the south. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Some Difficulties Due to Proximity to Power Systems. 

In many mining installations, electric power has been adopted. 
Where the mine is so situated that water. power is available, 
it is frequently the case that a hydroelectric power plant is 
built at a convenient point where the head of water can be 
obtained and the power is then transmitted by means of an 
overhead line, usually a three-phase, high-tension one. 

Obviously it is necessary that the works at the mine should 
be connected telephonically with the power house in order 
that any messages with regard to power may be transmitted 
quickly and satisfactorily. Hence. it is usual to find that on 
the same pcles which carry the power circuits, provision is 
made for the installation of a telephone system. In one such 
case, the telephone system was installed in a tropical country, 
and fourteen circuits were carried in the same poles with three 
three-phase power circuits. 

It was found that the disturbance on the telephone system by 
reason of its adjacent position to the power circuits, was so 
great as to render the telephone instruments practically use- 
less. In addition to this, a further difficulty was experienced 
from the fact that the fifty-line telephone switchboard was 
placed in the transformer house situated at the head of the 
mine, and thus there was considerable opportunity for inter- 
ference. 

To eliminate the effects due to the proximity of the trans- 
formers, a frame of iron wire was placed around them. This 
was done to limit the magnetic stray field and prevent its in- 
terference with the portion of the telephone system in the 
transformer house. The lines on the poles were transposed 
so as to neutralize the inductive effects from the power cir- 
cuits. By this means a proper system of communication was 
secured. 





The Condenser and the Series Telephone. 

In this exchange we are blessed with a number of grounded, 
series party lines, most of the instruments of which are 
equipped with push button generators. 

It was not possible to change to bridging instruments. The 
transmission was bad, and the people complained about the 
push buttons. I got a number of 1 m. f. condensers and con- 
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How the Condensers Were Connected. 


nected them in the circuit as shown in the diagram. This 

improved the transmission as much as 50 per cent. in some 

cases, and also did away with the push buttons. 
Clayton, II. 


F. L. Clark. 





Difficulties in Cable Repairing in a Large City. 

A late issue of the Bell Telephone News to which we are 
indebted for the illustration, contains a description of a 
method used in freeing cable vaults from illuminating gas 
in Chicago. 

The middle of last March all the conductors in one 300- 
Pair and one 400-pair cable were reported defective so that 
a bridge location of the fault could not be made and the 


“cut and try” method had to be used. The ground was 
frozen very deep. The sewer catch basins were clogged 
and the large amount of snow on the surface was melting. 
The conduit was doing service as a sewer and the vaults. 
were full of water. 

After several hours the cause of the trouble was found 
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Emergency Outfit to Pump Gas Out of Vault. 


in a vault. Some one had punched a hole in each of the 
two cables and let the water in. Fortunately the water had 
only gone into the sections to the south. There was al- 
ready a dead section of 300-pair, No. 19 gage cable there and. 
this was spliced in to replace the defective section. An emer- 
gency reel of 400-pair, No. 22 gage cable was obtained to: 
replace the wet section of that cable. 

It was impossible to pump the water out of the vaults 
with hand pumps and a rotary water pump, driven by a 
gasoline engine, was employed. After the water was out 
of the vault, the ducts were tightly stopped and a vault guard 
of concrete built around the edge of the manhole to keep. 
the water from flowing in. 

Illuminating gas in the vaults made a very serious con- 
dition. There was a leak in a gas main just north of the: 
telephone company’s vault and the gas came through the 
ducts into the vaults. Even after the ducts had been sealed 
as carefully as possible, the gas escaped through cracks 
and made it impossible for a man to remain in the vault 
but a very short time. Hand forge blowers were not suffi- 
cient to keep the air pure. A rotary water pump run back- 
wards helped somewhat, but was not sufficient. Fourteen 
men were affected by the gas, one being so overcome as to 
be unconscious for forty minutes. 

An exhaust blower, shown in the illustration, giving 350 
cubic feet of air per minute, was secured and mounted on 
a truck with a gasoline engine. An eight-inch sheet iron 
pipe was run into the vault. With this arrangement an 
abundant supply of air was obtained. Still the gas was. 
very bad in the vault south of the one in which the power 
blower was working and it was in this vault that the man 
was so badly affected. When his condition was found to. 
be so serious, the Commonwealth Edison Company was 
called and the pulmotor sent out. By the time the pul- 
motor arrived, the man had been revived sufficiently to be 
taken home in an automobile. The operator of the pul- 
motor followed him and applied oxygen to his lungs. This 
was so successful that he was at work the next day feeling 
no effect whatever from the gas. 

The two cables which had been in trouble were got back 
into service in a very short time considering the difficulties 
which were encountered. 





A Scheme for Saving Time on Toll Line. 
The one long distance line on the switchboard is ter- 
minated at this office and is a very busy line. In order to. 
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save the operator time in answering and calling on this 
line, I took out the answering cord at one end of the key 
shelf, disconnected the ring off drop, put an 800-ohm coil in 
the line drop and connected the line directly to the ter- 
minals of the removed answering cord by a jumper from 
the line drop. 

The ring off signal is given by the line drop and operator 
to answer the line has only to push over the listening key 
of that pair of cords. 

To signal the county exchange, which is the operating 
center, the ring back key. ringing directly on the line is 
used. The operator uses the calling cord to establish con- 
nections with a local line. 

It is evident that any pair of cords on the board may be 
used in the usual manner, only the line drop and the ring 
off drop of any of the regular cord sets would of course 
be bridged across the line. 

If-anyone is so situated as this exchange is, that is, hav- 
ing but one toll circuit and it exceedingly busy at times, 
they will be agreeably surprised at the time and work such 
an. arrangement of one cord and key set will save. 

Possibly there are even better arrangements which have 
not been thought of by the writer. 

Bowdon, Ga. 


B. W. Little. 





Leakage Between Railway Feeder Cable and Telephone 

On a telephone system which was installed between the 
power house and section boxes along an electric road for the 
purpose of locating faults and transmitting instructions, 
considerable difficulty was experienced, owing to the fact 
that the telephone lightning arrester fused continually. The 
main power and telephone cables were therefore tested. The 
results of the test were not very good, but were sufficient to 
show that both the power and the telephone system could con- 
tinue operation without serious trouble. A short time after- 
ward three feeder cables and a pilot cable on the main trac- 
tion system were burned out. When the ground was opened it 
was discovered that, when the telephone cables were installed, 
they were placed closely adjacent to the main power circuits. 
This therefore explained the continued fusing of the lightning 
arrester. 

There must have been for some considerable time previous, 
a slight leakage going on which had been too small to be de- 
tected when the power feeders were tested. The telephone cable 
was of the lead covered, paper insulated, type. The slight 
leakage of high potential current had found a weak part in the 
lead sheath and almost burnt it through. Moisture had grad- 
ually crept in to the paper insulated telephone cable and con- 
siderably reduced the insulation. This was noted in the tele- 
phone test but was not properly located. 

After cutting out the defective part of the telephone cable 
no more difficulty was experienced. 

This incident is related in order to emphasize the fact that 
where telephone cables are installed in close proximity to 
high-potential electric systems, any arcing or fusing should 
be taken as an indication that a search is immediately neces- 
sary to discover if leakage is taking place between the two 
systems. 
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An Employes’ Protective Association. 

Employes of the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., have organized an association, at the suggestion of 
the company, for mutual benefit. The society is known as the 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Co. Employe’s Protective 
Association. The employes contribute to its support but the 
company is the largest contributor. 

Some of the objects of the association are: to aid the mem- 
bers and their families in cases of sickness, injury or death; 
to promote a spirit of good fellowship; to increase the effi- 
ciency of the members in their work. 
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A board of directors will have charge of the conduct of 
the association: Department heads or officers of the company 
are not permitted to serve on the board of directors. The 
officers consist of a president, vice-president and a secretary- 
treasurer. 

The membership dues are merely nominal and within the 
reach of all employes of the company. It is expected that both 
the employes and the company will realize great returns from 
the organization. 





Telephone Number As An Ad Feature. 

Some time ago we published an article on the telephone 
as a means of stimulating trade, says Retailing. A new 
way of advertising the telephone has just come to our 
notice. In the local news column of the Morning Journal, 
Key West, Fla., we find after every three or four items the 
following notices, printed as news items: “Fone Forty.” 
“Phone Phorty.” “Fone Forty, if it’s drugs.” “Nine Four, 
branch store. Just tell Miss Central.” “Fone Forty if 
you’re candy hungry.” “Phone Phorty, or Nine Four. We 
deliver the goods quick.” “Nine Four, branch store. Suunds 
good, eh? So do your orders.” “Nine Four, if Forty’s busy.” 
“Fone Forty if it’s a prescription.” This is the work of 
Ben. R. Leigh, adman for the Key West Drug Co. 

A Form for Billing for Telephone Service. 

A form used for billing for telephone service on ranch 
or country lines is shown in the illustration. It is printed 
on a postal card and shows clearly just what month or 

















Benton Independent Telephone Company 
Tel. No..--.-- Prosser, Wash.,---------- 191.. 
“Dear/Sir: In accordance with a new rule 
of the company Rental for months marked 
with anX are now due and payable at the 
office on or before the 15th inst. If not paid 
before the 20th inst. service will be suspended 

without further notice. 
Amount 

January...-.--- ) Po oe So “3 

February ------- + ae ee ee i 

3 Mardls ...<.-.... } eee a SN 5 

g  tprit...... os aS en i 

$B May.----c00-0--191 .---].----]----+s 5 

= June.....------- ee eee - 

e 

£ July -..--------- ey ee: Sa g 

= 

g August Saree ee  ccwadiewaeen a 

° 

E September ------ pee eee F os g 

E  October....s.----191-. |.....]----+- : 

g  November....-.-191-.-]....-]----- 2 

we 

3 December. ...--- fa ae oe 3 

a 0 

' Amount |...-..|.----- 5 

TAD BR nner sicinnces cathe ss0e Beanaet . 

Material for .......-.--4.----.] --=:: é 

Total Amount) _____}...... 




















Form Used for Ranch Billing by Western Company. 


months the bill covers. Toll charges are also placed on 
the card as is the amount due for materials used for that 
particular station. 

The form is used by the Benton Independent Telephone 
Co., Prosser, Wash., of which Harry Miles is general man- 
ager. 
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Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Interesting Rural Ruling in Wisconsin. 

“Progress in telephony has been such that the grounded 
line is no longer regarded as a properly constructed line 
for efficient service. In order to keep reasonably well 
abreast of the development of the telephone business and 
improvement of methods, telephone utilities are finding it 
necessary to put in metallic lines to take the place of the 
grounded ones. At the present state of development 
it is hardly possible to furnish reasonably adequate 
service over grounded lines, especially when these lines are 
overcrowded and poorly maintained, as they are most cer- 
tain to be, unless controlled by the regulations of the 
switching company.” 

This statement is made in a recent decision of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin giving the Mineral Point 
Telephone Co., of Mineral Point, authority to increase its 
rates. This corporation is giving switchboard connections 
to nineteen rural lines, each owned by the subscribers 
served, for an annual switching fee of $1.50 per subscriber. 
In a hearing before the commission the Mineral Point com- 
pany also asked the commission for authority to refuse to 
do “switching for any rural lines, which may hereafter 
wish to connect with its switchboard, unless such lines are 
full metallic.” Evidence introduced before the commission 
showed that it was almost impossible to hear conversation 
on some of these farmers’ lines. 

After a full examination of the financial standing of the 
company, and an accurate investigation or all calls received 
over the Mineral Point switchboard from rural and city 
subscribers the commission ordered an increase of its pres- 
ent rate of $1.50 a year for switching service, to $2. 

The commission’s investigation found that to answer calls 
on rural lines requires about “twice as much of an oper- 
ator’s time per call as is required for purely local busi- 
ness.” 

Hereafter, the Mineral Point company is permitted to 
render bills for switching service directly to the rural com- 
panies concerned instead of to the subscribers of the com- 
panies, as at present. The reason of the commission for 
this last ruling is that, “the applicant has not the means of 
compelling payment by individual subscribers of rural lines 
because it cannot disconnect them as in the case of the 
local subscribers, and no injustice would appear to result 
from the proposed change.” 

! 
Asks Revocation of Pioneer’s Corporate Rights. 

Complaint has been filed with the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission by E. S. Lowther, of Guthrie, through John A. 
Remy, attorney, against the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

It is charged that the company is violating its ordinance 
by charging more than $3.50 per month where one person 
employs telephones in both residence and business places; 
that discrimination is shown, some subscriber paying but 
one dollar per month; that contrary to the ordinance, the 
company requires a payment of three months’ dues in ad- 
vance before a telephone will be installed, whereas under 
the ordinance only one month in advance can be demanded; 
and that the company continually violates the ordinance and 
franchise under which it operates in Guthrie and the state. 

It is asked that the company be compelled to answer 
these charges; that it be forced to cease discrimination in 
rentals; that it be compelled to reimburse all telephone 





users for the amounts collected over the figures provided in 
the ordinance; and that the commissioners make a recom- 
mendation to the proper state authorities that the proper 
proceedings be commenced to revoke the authority held by 
the defendant from the state to transact business as a public 
service corporation in the state. 





\ ° 
Working Out Franchise Rights in Tacoma. 

At a conference between the members of the Tacoma, 
Wash., city commission and counsel for the Sunset (Pacific 
Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., it was definitely decided 
to have T. L. Stiles, city attorney, draw up a 25-year 
franchise for the company which will incorporate all of 
the points the council insists upon and which will be sub- 
mitted to the company for either ratification or rejection. 
If the. franchise is accepted by the company it will be put 
to a vote of the people. Practically every commissioner 
expressed a distate for responsibility in the franchise mat- 
ter because of the question of possible public ownership. 

In case the company rejects the franchise as prepared by 
the city attorney it is understood that the city will proceed 
with the quo warranto suit and seek to establish the annul- 
ment of the franchise of the Home company, which was 
absorbed by the Sunset some months ago. The representa- 
tives of the telephone company declared that if the present 
application is denied the company would insist upon oper- 
ating under the Home company franchise, which has seven- 
teen years to run. The company’s object in asking for the 
present franchise, the attorneys asserted, is to “clear the 
title” to its holdings before investing $750,000 in improve- 
ments in underground work and better equipment. 


1 2 





Protests Against New Los Angeles Rates. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has filed a protest with the city Utilities Board against 
the recent schedule of rates fixed for both the Home and 
the Pacific Bell by that body. 

“This protest,’ says the Home company, “is made 
against each and every classified and separate item in the 
schedule of rates fixed for telephones, telephone connec- 
tions and telephone service as provided for in said resolu- 
tion and is made for the reason that the undersigned does 
not deem that such rates or any of them are reasonable 
and on the other hand, claims that they are unreasonable 
and unjust and do not allow a sufficient return to the under- 
signed under the law.” 

The protest is signed by A. B. Cass, president of the 
Home company. 


\ “ 





San Francisco Supervisors Consider Bell Rates. 
The supervisors of San Francisco, Cal. are discussing 
the new schedule of rates to be placed in effect within a 
short time. A special committee has the matter in hand 
and is conferring with officials of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and with its subscribers. Some concessions 
in rates are being made by the company. 





Pasadena Asks Protection in Merger. 

The city of Pasadena, Cal., has filed with the state Rail- 
road Commission a petition of intervention in the case 
now pending before the commission which concerns the 
proposed merger of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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and’'the Home Telephone Co. The city asks that in case 
assent is given to the consolidation such conditions be im- 
posed as will definitely assure the people of Pasadena an 
adequate service wit!rin the limits of the municipality, and 
also proper long distance telephone facilities. It further 
asks that any consent the commission may give be condi- 
tioned upon the ratification by the people of Pasadena. 


Pacific Bell Cuts Toll Charges. 

A reduction of 33 1/3 per cent. in the toll charges between 
San Francisco and the cities of Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley, Cal., has been obtained from the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. by the state Railroad Commission. 
The present rate is fifteen cents for a conversation of three 
minutes. Beginning July 1 this rate will be cut to ten 
cents. The commission itself instituted the proceedings 
that brought about the reduction, The commission’s argu- 
ment to the company was that the service rendered did not 
warrent more than a ten-cent rate, and that the reduction 
in price would mean such an increase in the number of 
calls that the difference would, more than be made up to 
the company. 





Arizona Company Would Raise California Rates. 

The Imperial Valley Telephone Co., an Arizona corpor- 
ation operation in the Imperial Valley, has asked the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission for permission to advance its 
rates, especially on suburban service. The application has 
been taken into consideration. This is the first time a for- 
eign corporation has taken stich action before the commis- 





sion. 





Must Get Franchise or Leave Pomona. 

The authorities of Pomona, Cal., have served formal no- 
tice upon the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. that it 
must make application for a franchise or vacate the streets 
within thirty days. 


Kansas Commission Hands Down Rulings. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Kansas has granted 
permission to the Plains Telephone Co., of Plains, Kans., 
to issue promissory notes aggregating $800, the proceeds 
of which are to be used in betterments to plant. 

Another order has been entered permitting the Reading 
Telephone Co., of Reading, Kans., to increase its switching 
charge from twenty-five cents per month to thirty-five 
cents. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. has been allowed 
to revise its toll charges out of Topeka to Burlingame, 
Scranton, Overbrook and Carbondale, Kans. The company 
showed that the Topeka Independent heretofore had a rate 
to these points of twenty cents, while the Bell company’s 
rate had been but fifteen cents, with a ten cent messenger 
charge added almost always. The commission, therefore, 
granted the Bell company the right to adjust the charges 
to this basis for a three minute conversation, additional 
minutes being five cents each. 





To Discuss Ohio Telephone Situation. 

On June 20, Frank A. Davis, president of the Columbus 
Citizens Telephone Co., is to appear before the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission to give that body his views upon the 
situation and the methods proposed to better it. 








Cincinnati Bell Wants to Issue Bonds. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, has filed application with the Ohio Public Service 
Commission for permission to issue $588,000 of bonds. Of 
this amount $125,000 is wanted for the purchase of a site 
at 83 East Fourth avenue; $300,000 is wanted for the con- 
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struction of an office and central exchange building, and 
the remainder for the purchase of switch boards and other 
necessary equipment, 
{ —s- 
Suburban New York Towns Ask Rate Reduction. 

The Flatlands Property Owners’ Association, of Brook- 
lyn, has petitioned the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion to include the Midwood section of Flatbush within the 
zone for which the commission recently ordered the New 
York Telephone Co. to establish a five-cent rate from Man- 
hattan borough to Brooklyn. The complaint says that the 
persent rate is ten cents, although the five-cent rate is in 
effect in other sections of Flatbush. 

Citizens of Inwood, Lawrence, Cedarhurst, Woodmere, 
and Hewlett, Nassau county, have filed a complaint against 
the New York Telephone Co., alleging that the present 
rates are unjust and excessive. 

” 
Must Report Time of Long Distance Calls. 

An order has been issued by the Washington 
Service Commission, requiring all telephone companies to 
furnish users statements of the length of time occupied by 
long distance calls. The case at issue was that of the 
Shaver Maskell Realty Co., of Bellingham, against the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

j ° 
Would Limit Franchises in Louisiana. 

A bill has been introduced in the Louisiana senate by Mr. 
Boone, reducing from ninety-nine years to twenty-five 
years the period in which a public service corporation in 
Louisiana can enjoy a franchise. 


Affected by Labor Law. 

The Midway Telephone Co., with offices at Stetsonville 
and Dorchester, Wis., has filed a complaint with the Rail- 
road Commission asking authority to increase its party line 
rate from seventy-five cents a month to $1. It also asks 
for increases in some of the toll rates. The company claims 
that owing to the law limiting the hours of labor for women 
to fifty-five hours a week, two extra operators are necessary, 
and if the increase in rates is granted the exchanges at Dor- 
chester and Stetsonville will be kept open from 7 a. m. to 
9 p. m. 








Public 











j * 
Adjust Bell Franchise at Santa Ana, Cal. 

The Santa Ana, Cal., city trustees and officials of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. have come to an ad- 
justment of their differences. As a result the city will 
offer a telephone franchise for sale, the Pacific company 
to bid upon it. 

The company has paid $2,000 into the city treasury as a 
compromise sum for back taxes; that is, money that would 
have come to the city had the company being operating 
under a franchise. And 2 per cent. of the gross receipts 
from January 1, 1912, is to be paid later. The $2,000 was 
paid without any agreement as to the provisions that are 
to be put into the proposed franchise. 

: . 
Varying Attitudes Toward Indianapolis Merger. 

The directors of the Merchants Association, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., have adopted a report favoring the merging of 
the two competing companies in that city under the fran- 
chise of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., but not under that 
of the Bell. The action followed the submission of a simi- 
lar report by a joint committee representing various com- 
mercial and civic bodies. 

The board of governors of the Board of Trade, however, 
failed to adopt a resolution endorsing such a merger, tlie 
vote being twenty-four to eleven against it. No further 
action regarding the telephone question was taken. 
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Queries on Theory and Practice 


Voltmeter Tests for Rural Party Lines. 


Please give me the best method for tests or measure- 
ments on country party lines without disconnecting 
the telephones from the lines. I want a method for 
using the Pignolet voltmeters for this purpose. 


We judge that you wish to locate crosses, shorts, and 
grounds by the voltmeter method. The success of such 
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Fig. 1. 


























tests depends upon the conditions. If you have a cross 
between two metallic party lines, as in Fig. 1, you can take 
several readings and find out which two wires are crossed 
by noting which two give the lowest reading in resistance 
or highest reading of the voltmeter. Then use the regular 
formula given by the manufacturer. 

The resistance of the Pignolet voltmeter is so adjusted 
that each scale division represents half a milliampere, that 


Fig. 2. 
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is, 0.0005 ampere. Measure the battery voltage. Connect 
the battery, voltmeter, and line in series and read the cur- 
rent in amperes. Divide the voltage by the current and 
subtract the resistance of the voltmeter. 
E 
xX = —-—R 
I 

Make allowance for probable resistance in the cross it- 
self. The actual cross may be much nearer the office than 
indicated by the resistance measurement, but not farther 
away unless you have made a mistake. 

A cross between two ground return lines, Fig. 2, or a 
short circuit on a metallic line, Fig. 3, will be much more 
difficult to locate, unless each bell on the line has a con- 
denser in series with it, as is the case on common battery 
party lines and on some toll lines. The reason is that the 
telephones act as shunts to the leak, and by reducing its 
apparent resistance give false results. 

About the only method which has given anything like 
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Fig. 3. 




















accurate results is to measure the resistance of each line 
with a short circuit applied at various points and record it 
for use in times of trouble. For instance, after a certain 
line has been strung, the telephones installed and cut into 
service, have a man place a short circuit at the telephone 


farthest out. Measure the resistance of the line with this 
short circuit and record it. Have him take the short off 
and come half way in toward the office, then stop and place 
another short circuit at a telephone. 

About three such measurements are all that are needed. 
When that line gets in trouble, measure it up and com- 
pare the resistance with those obtained on the tests. Even 
then you will have to use your judgment, for the resistance 
which is often found between the wires will lead you astray. 





Installation of an Extension Ringer. 


How can an extension ringer be installed permanent- 
ly without increasing the resistance of the line? Give 
diagram and explanation. 


The question is a little broad and may or may not be 
impossible to do. If you refer to the resistance as meas- 
ured from the testing desk at the central office, it can be 
done on bridging magneto and common battery lines by 
bridging the extension bell on the line with a condenser in 
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series with it as shown at B in Fig. 1. The condenser will 
allow the ringing current to flow and ring the bell, but 
when measuring the resistance of the line, the bell will not 
cause any change except the momentary rush while being 
charged. Of course, if the condenser becomes leaky, the 
apparent resistance will be lowered. 

If by “resistance of the line” is meant the effect of the 
bell on conversation, then almost any of the commonly 
used methods will serve the purpose. The bridged bell 
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shown at A, Fig. 1, will not have much effect on transmis- 
sion, if it is well made and of 1,000 to 1,600 ohms resistance. 

Series magneto lines may be handled in two ways. At C, 
Fig. 2, the extension bell is wired in series with the bell 
of the telephone, so that when the receiver is removed from 
the hook, both bells are cut out of the circuit. If it is im- 
practicable to wire the bell into the telephone, it may be 
inserted directly in the line as at D, with a one M. F. con- 
denser shunted around it to carry the conversation current. 








Calgary Local System Extended Materially. 


Facilities to care for 1,500 new subscribers have been in- 
stalled by the Alberta government in the Calgary automatic 
exchange. Extensions are being made all over the city 
and W. Froste, the local district manager, states that, when 
completed, the system will be able to take care of all de- 
mands for service for some time to come. 
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“It Shall be the Duty of the Directors.” 

The assistant secretary of a big corporation whose direc- 
tors hold frequent meetings has for several months kept 
a statistical record of the requests sent out of the board 
room during meetings and ranks the first six needs of his 
board as follows: 

1—Cigars.. 2—The “white slips.” 

3—Poland water. 4—Afternoon papers. 

5—Plans (for the president’s new country house). 

6—Earnings statements, contracts and other necessary 
papers.—Wall Street Journal. 


A Real Telephone Song. 

Much has been said and written of the constantly increas- 
ing prominence of the telephone on the stage. Occasionally 
a song appears which has the telephone either as its main 
theme, or which plays more or less upon its use. The one 
of which the words and chorus are here reproduced comes 
under the former head. It is a “really and truly” telephone 














Title Page of the New Telephone Song. 


song. More than that, it is one of the catchiest bits of 
light opera melody which has come out in a long time. 
“Ring, Ting-a-Ling” is the special feature of the Eddie 
Foy show, “Over the River,” which had a great run in 
New York City last season, and which will be played all 
over the country next season. The song was sung by 
Miss Lillian Lorraine, and both singer and song secured a 
great deal of mention from the various New York papers. 
The words and the chorus, the latter with the music, are 
here given in full through the courtesy of the publishers, 
Jerome & Schwartz Publishing Co., New York City. 


RinGc, Tinc-A-LInec. 


Oh, you little telephone, you’re a perfect dear, 
I would give the world to know half the things you hear; 
When the cook needs something quick on you we depend. 
And but for you what would we do? 
a friend. 
We love your welcome call; 
You’ve made the world seem small. 


You’re more than just 





Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 









CHORUS. 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
And ring me up tonight. 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
You’ve got my number right (Oh, hello!). 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
And send a kiss or two. 
If you don’t ring-a-ling, ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling, 
Then I’ll ring-a-ting-a-ling for you. 


Jones went to the Waldorf once, with a friend to dine, 
Not a man—a lady friend, that knew a friend of mine. 
Rang his little wifey up. “Can’t get home, my dear, 
’Til very late, so don’t you wait. I’ve pressing business 
here.” 
But little darling frau 
Said, “Dear, where are you now?” 


CHORUS. 

Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
I’m in my office, dear. 

Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling—I hear music, love, 
It’s ringing in my ear (and singing). 

Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
I hear corks popping, too, 

If you don’t ring-a-ling, ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling, 
Then I'll ring-a-ting-a-ling for you. 


It’s a very handy thing when you want to shop, 
Once you get the habit good, my, it’s hard to stop! 
Though it really doesn’t quite always tell the truth. 
Uneasy lies the head that lies inside the little booth. 
Each little telephone 
Has meanings of its own. 


CHORUS. 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
Is that you, Louie Brown? 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
My wife’s gone out of town (Large evening!). 
Ring, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling on the telephone, 
Come join our midnight crew. 
If you don’t ring-a-ling, ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling, 
Then I’ll ring-a-ting-a-ling for you. 





Introducing Miss Killjoy. 


“Good-morning, Mrs. Brown. I suppose I look perfectly 
dreadful, but you know how it is; one just hates to dress 
for the day so early in the morning, and, anyway, my suit 
is at the tailor’s. What do I want? Oh—yes—of course! 
Why, I wanted to know if I could use your ’phone. 

“Thanks, awfully. You know, mamma said I must be 2 
great bother, but I told her that you were only too glad to 
have your neighbors help you pay for your ’phone. How 
are you? Been up with the baby? Oh, heavens! Why 
didn’t your husband get up? If it had been me, I would 
have made him. You just bet, if I were married, my hubby 
would toe the mark! I’ll come down some time and give 
you a few pointers on the subject. I’m sure you’d learn 
something. ; 


“Oh, say, I wonder if I could see the baby! Oh, yes, 
I’ll wait; I’m not in any hurry. Oh, is this he? My, how 
homely he is! Looks just like his father! Oh, of course, 


How old did you say he is? Four 
I’ll bet he’ll be a dwarf. Of 


I didn’t mean that! 
months. He’s mighty small. 
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course I don’t want to scare you, but I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised. And, say, how big his head is! Do you know 
what they say about children with large heads? You don’t! 
Oh, how ignorant you are! 
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“Well, dear—must you go? 
Oh, all right! Yes. Good-by. 
“Mrs. Bevis, where are you? 


Of course you don’t, you poor That girl is the worst talker! 


young thing! I'll just tell you. They say—they—grow up soon. I'll run in tomorrow. 


to be—fools. And to think that you didn’t know that! 
Where did you say the ’phone is? In the dining-room? 
Of course! As if I hadn’t used it before! 


“Hello, Central! Oh, 

wait! I’ve forgotten 
my number, but I'll 
think of it in just a 
jiffy. Can’t wait all 
year? Well, who 
asked you to wait? 
You might have a 
little patience, though. 
I’ve got a temper as 
well as you, and I 
want you to under- 
stand that I’ll talk as 
long as I please. Let’s 
see—oh, yes, I want 
409 — no, 403 — no, 
that’s not it—it’s 401. 
There, I told you I 
had a good memory! 
What exchanged? 
Why, I don’t want 
anything exchanged! 
I want my number, 
though, and mighty 
quick! (Aside) I never 
saw such fresh girls! 
They’d walk right 
over you if you'd let 
them. Central, I want 
Drexel 401—Waiting 
for the Drexel? Why, 
I told you that ages 
ago! 
“Hello—Drexel 401 
—Betty? Well, isn’t 
this Mrs. Dreb’s resi- 
dence? Oh, Betty’s 
brother! Why, of 
course, I recognized 
your voice! May | 
speak to Betty? When 
I get through talking 
to you? How are you, 
John? (Aside) Oh, 
he’s a perfect dream, 
and you can tell by 
the way he talks he’s 
crazy about me! 

‘“What’s that? Been 
talking five minutes! 
Why, I just began! 


This is terrible! I’ll bet she’s jealous! Hello, hello, hello! 
What’s up now? Oh, he’s calling Betty! Hey, there—I 
mean wait—oh, John—oh, Betty this is dreadful! Is this 
really you? Say, it’s a wonder your whole family couldn’t 
I’ve just had to cut your brother off 
short. I’m rather sorry—of course not. 

“Why, let’s see now—what was it I was going to tell 


come to the ’phone! 


“What? 








Ring, Ting-A- Ling. 


Music by 


Words: by 
JEAN SCHWARTZ. 


WM. JEROME. 
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Ring-ting- a -ling, ting- a - ling on the tel -e-phone, And ri ~to- 
Ring- ting - a-ling, ting-a - ling on the tel -e- phone, I'm in my of-fice, 
Ring-ting - a- ling, ting- a - ling on the tel-e-phone, Is that _you,Lou-ie 








-a- ’ -a- the tel-e- phone, 
Ring-ting - a - ling, ting- a - ling I hear mus-ic, love, It’s 
Ring-ting - a-ling, ting- a - ling on the tel-e- My 





got my: num-ber right, hel - lo,) - Ring- ting- a - ling, ting - a - 
fting-ing in my ear, sing - ing,) Ring -ting - a - ling, ting - a - 
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ling on thetel And send a kiss or two, If you dont ring-a- ling, ting-a - 
ling on thetel-e-phone, I hearcorkspop-ping too, If you don't ring-a-ling,ting-a - 
ling on the tel-e-phone,Come join our mid-night crew, If you don't ring-a-ling,ting-a - 
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and April.” 


you? Oh, yes, about my new dress! Oh, no, I couldn’t News. 
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When will you be over? 


In the parlor? All right. 
I hope you'll feel better 


You’re going to move next week? Well, I 
declare! Then I won’t be able to oblige you by helping 
you pay for your ’phone, and I’m sure you'll need my help, 


anyway. I’ll come in 
tomorrow. Good-by.” 
—Telephone Talk. 





It Is Not Easy. 


To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To be unselfish. 

To take advice. 

To admit error. 

To be charitable. 
To keep trying. 

To be considerate. 
To avoid mistakes. 
To endure success. 
To be a clean man. 
To obey conscience. 
To keep out of ruts. 
To profit by mistake. 
To think and then 


To forgive and for- 
get. 

To make the best of 
little. 

To subdue an unruly 
temper. 

To maintain a high 
standard. 

To despise under- 
handedness. 

To shoulder a de- 
served blame. 

To recognize the sil 
ver lining. 

To accept just re- 
buke gracefully. 

To smile in the. face 
of adversity. 

To value character 
above reputation. 

To discriminate be- 
tween sham and real. 
But it always pays. 
—Cumberland Tele- 

phone Journal. 





“Ts this Mrs. Smith? 
This is the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. In 


looking over our records, Mrs. Smith, we find there is a balance 
of $3.34 due on your telephone covering the months of March 


“What! Balance of $3.34! Didn’t Mr. Smith pay that bill? 
Why, I gave him the money over two weeks ago.” 

“Will you speak to Mr. Smith about ——” 

“You just bet I will!” with much emphasis.—The Telephone 





describe it! It’s one of those now-you-see-now-you-don’t ; . 
dresses. It’s perfectly beautiful! Oh, yes, it was marked 
‘down from three a yard. It’s simply grand! 


A well-known broker says: “I am an optimist. I go about 
planting two ‘Ha-Has’ where only one ‘Huh’ grew.” 
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Education in Telephone Operating. 

The study of proper enunciation has become an 
important factor in telephone operating, particularly as ap- 
plied to the repetition of numbers and the use of certain 
phrases by local and long distance operators, says H. M. 
Prescott in The Pacific Telephone Magazine. Not only is 
the accuracy of the service improved by careful attention 
to enunciation, but the general impression as to courtesy 
which the public receives of the operators is also im- 
proved. It is felt that the results thus obtained are par- 
ticularly important during the busy hours, or peaks in the 
load, when operators are handling a large number of calls 
and are most likely to speak hurriedly and without the 
mecessary voice inflection to convey the desired impres- 
sion of courtesy to the subscriber at the other end of the 
line. 

By careful enunciation of words and figures, by easy and 
rising inflection, the company has attempted to develop 
accuracy and courtesy in operating, and in 1909 included in 
the training of the student operator a course in enunciation, 
conducted by expert elocution teachers. This course has 
been developed briefly, as follows: 

The students are first taught that correct breathing is 
the essential of all tone production, and that to secure the 
normal activity of the lungs it is necessary to maintain a 
correct sitting or standing position and breathe naturally, 
the aim ultimately being to gain complete control of the 
diaphragm. Next, they are taught the articulatory func- 
tions of the organs of the throat and mouth with the part 
each plays in completing the spoken word, and then the 
more routine work is taken up. 

Each student is required to pronounce office names that 
are given her, and, following that, she is given characteris- 
tic numbers to pronounce. Where faulty articulation is 
found the instructor repeats the word or number, explain- 
ing to the student how the mouth should be opened, the 
position of the tongue for each syllable, and the proper 
method to be used in expelling the breath in pronouncing 
the different syllables. The instructor then—impersonat- 
ing a subscriber—calls a number to the student, who re- 
peats it. At this stage the instruction covering the inflec- 
tion of the voice commences. 

The student is instructed to sit erect, with chest upright 
and expanded. She is then required to say, “Number, 
please?” in a clear and distinct voice, with a rising ques- 
tioning inflection. The tone is to be continually ascend- 
ing, so that a well-rounded, courteous phrase is the result. 
The rising inflection is used, as insuring a courteous tone 
and carrying better through the telephone transmitter, and 
because it induces also a questioning tone, which engages 
the subscriber’s attention and causes him to verify or cor- 
rect the number that has been r:peated. 

The digits following the office name and preceding the 
double hyphen are called the pilot numbers. The digits 
following the double hyphen are called the jack numbers. 
The pilot numbers indicate the bank of multiple in which 
the jack numbers are located. There are two important 
reasons for giving a very slight pause between the pilot 
numbers and the jack numbers. The first is that in repeat- 
ing numbers to subscribers it insures a more perfect sep- 
aration of all digits, thus permitting the subscriber to more 
clearly understand the repeated number. The second is 
that in repeating the number over the call circuit to the 
“B” operator the same result is obtained, and, although the 
pause between the numbers is quite brief, it is sufficient to 
permit the “B” operator to locate the multiple bank wanted 
and have her trunk plug started toward the proper bank by 
the time the jack numbers are given. This permits her to 


concentrate her attention more closely on the jack number 
called. 
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When the student has been given these primary instruc- 
tions in voice training, she is sent to the classroom to start 
in her studies of the operating practices. As she finishes 
each lesson in the school, she again reports to the instruc 
tor in voice training, who questions her on the pronuncia 
tion of phrases she has had in the lesson just finished. 

During the student’s study of the operating practices in 
the schoolroom, the other instructors carefully watch her 
enunciation and inflection and continue the training that 
has been started by the voice training instructor. 

In order to follow up the results obtained, supervisors 
were selected in each office and given special training un- 
der the voice training instructor. They are delegated to 
instruct any operator whose enunciation does not come up 
to the desired standard. In this manner those operators 
who were in the employ of the company prior to the intro- 
duction of voice training in the school get the benefit of 
this special instruction. 

A further step was taken by having classes of “B” oper- 
ators attend lectures given by the voice training instruc- 
tor, it being thought that the “B” operators, if making use 
of the rising inflection and proper enunciation, would tend 
to constantly keep before the “A” operators the voice 
training instructions they have received, and in time the 
practice of correct enunciation would become a fixed habit. 

The instructor in voice training, in addition to giving her 
classes certain talks on the anatomy of the organs of 
speech, has given instructions in breathing exercises and 
simple calisthenics, which, if the operator wishes to fol- 
low, will result in mprovement not only in the speaking 
voice, but in the improvement in her general health. 





Selling by Telephone. 

Here is a story, which, more than any we have received 
recently, illustrates the practicability of selling goods over 
the telephone. On May 10 and 11 a grain salesman sold 
126 cars of grain by telephone from the Portland, Me., cen- 
tral office pay station. The sale price of these amounted to 
$74,400. Three hours were consumed by the salesman in 
passing the 38 toll calls which covered the entire western 
section of Maine. The total expense for the toll calls was 
$13.50. To all good salesmen we can say, “Go thou and do 
likewise.”"—New England Telephone Topics. 


Missouri Company Improves System. 

The Missouri Union Telephone Co., Clinton, Mo., has 
purchased a new common battery switchboard, which will 
be installed at once, replacing the present magneto equip- 
ment. It will be installed at once. 


New York Bell Issues $25,000,000 of Bonds. 

The New York Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the New York Telephone Co. to issue $5,000,000 par 
value first and general mortgage 4% per cent. gold sinking 
fund bonds, to be sold at not less than 95 net. The proceeds 
are to be used entirely within the state of New York for 
the following purposes; additional sub-station equipment, 
$1,050,000; additional exchange lines, including toll lines, 
aerial, cable, wire, conduit, underground and submarine 
cables, $2,150,000; central office equipment, $1,000,000; ex- 
penditures to complete Seneca and Tupper central office 
building in Buffalo and the West Thirty-seventh street 
central office building in Manhattan, $800,000. 

The company is to issue at present $25,000,000 of bonds, 
$20,000,000 to be used for the purchase of Bell telephone 
plants and property located in Virginia and West Virginia 
and for construction and improvement of facilities in the 
territory outside the state of New York. 

Under the utilities law, telephone companies are required 
to secure the consent of the commission for only such capi- 
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talization as is needed for the purposes of the company 
within the state and it is for that reason that the applica- 
tion to the commission is for but $5,000,000 of the $25,000,- 
000. The entire issue has been approved by the New Jersey 
commission. 

It is not expected that the $5,000,000 of bonds, to cover 
extensions and improvements in New York state will be 
sold at once. The balance of the offering, $20,000,000, half 
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of which was offered in London and Amsterdam, ‘is said 
to have been over subscribed. 

A transfer of the Southern Bell properties in the Vir- 
ginia’s has been made to the Chesapeake & Potomac Bell. 
The Chesapeake and Potomac is controlled by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, which in turn, is con- 
trolled by the New York Telephone Co. The headquarters 
of the Southern group will be at Baltimore. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention,: Mississippi Independent Telephone Association, Meridian, June 25 ___ 


Two New Fire Pots. 

The Ashton Manufacturing Co., of Newark, N. J., has 
just placed on the market two new three and four-quart 
fire pots, said to be the greatest general utility fire pots 
ever offered. They are simple in construction, strong and 
durable. The tanks are made of heavy galvanized iron and 
are equipped with a patented automatic pump which sup- 

















The Ashton Fire Pot. 


plies the air pressure quickly. The burner has double 
heating surfaces, giving perfect combustion and burning 
from each side to the center. They are pronounced noise- 
less, smokless and odorless. 

The gas is superheated and produces an intensely hot 
blue flame. The flame can be turned low if desired, saving 
fuel expense, as there is a sub-flame for the generator and 
the maximum heat can be had at a second’s notice. These 
fire pots are said to be not affected by wind or weather. 

The No. 58 is exactly the same as No. 57, but one size 
smaller, which makes it lighter and a little more compact. 
It is claimed that it will do a greater range of work than 
any other type of fire pot. Its capacity is three quarts. 

Jobbers supply the Ashton line at factory prices, which 
save users part of the cost of transportation. 





The Power of Advertising. 

Under the title of “The Power of Advertising” the Strom- 
berg-Carlscn Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
issued a 30 page booklet written by H. C. Slemin, sales and 
advertising manager. The front page carries the state- 
‘ment that the book is worthy of reading by every Inde- 
pendent telephone man in the country and written espe- 
cially for their benefit. 

The necessity of advertising for developing a business 
is pointed out and the benefit the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany has derived from the advertising methods it has used 
since 1894. It is now proposed to place its advertising 
iacilities at the disposal of Independent telephone com- 


‘ 


panies so that they may increase the number of subscribers 
at the smallest possible expense in the shortest time and 
by the easiest possible method. 

The company’s advertising experts have designed and 
written a number of adveftisements illustrated in the 
booklet, which are especially suitable for the requirements 
of a telephone company. Electrotypes of these have been 
made and will be sent to any who desire them. The local 
newspapers will take the plates and insert the telephone 
company’s name. The only expense to the telephone com- 
pany is the low cost of space in the newspapers. 

The electrotypes are made in one and two column widths 
and there is one three columns wide. 

There are 14 different advertisements which especially ap- 
peal to residents of the country districts and any telephone 
company desiring to increase its list of rural subscribers 
will find it advantageous to secure a copy of this booklet 
from the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Carbonic Fire Extinguisher. 

Fire is a menace always present in the telephone ex- 
change. The switchboard equipment is so expensive 
and the interruption of service so costly that the wise 
manager wants the very best fire extinguisher regardless 
of its cost. 

The best fire extinguisher is the one that can be placed 
into action the quickest and reaches the incipient blaze 
most thoroughly. 

The Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago, in a discussion of the 
advantage of the use of carbonic gas fire extinguishers 
sets forth the following arguments: " 

First. Carbonic gas leaves no trace of itself and the fire 
is extinguished as the switchboard is not loaded with sand, 
the wires are not coated with sulphuric acid and the insula- 
tion and woodwork are not harmed by water. 

Second. The gas issues from the nozzle with such trem- 
endous force that it penetrates recesses which nothing else 
can reach. 

Third. It is harmless, non-explosive, ever ready and 
extremely convenient to operate. 

It is explained that carbonic gas, with which the small 
steel tanks are charged, is the same gas that has been used 
for a generation by thousands of soda fountains. Druggists 
and confectioners have long known that the speediest way 
of putting out a fire in their own stores is to turn onto the 
incipient blaze, a blast of the ice cold gas from the soda 
fountain tank. ; 

This gas is heavier than air. It is a chemical union of 
carbon and oxygen, known by the formula CO.. 





Its power 


to extinguish fires is due to the fact that it has no free 
oxygen and that it displaces the oxygen of the air, suffocat- 
ing the fire for want of air. 

The gas is forced into the steel cylinders or tanks under 
such great pressure that it is liquefied. When the valve is 
opened, a small portion of this liquid expands into gaseous 
form and rushes out through the nozzle. 
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The cylinder is provided with a convenient handle so 
that it can be hung from a hook, lifted off at a moment’s 
notice and carried off to the scene of trouble. It is light 
in weight so that a girl can easily carry it from place to 
place. 

This extinguisher is now in use in a large number of 
telephone exchanges, and has made some very good records. 
Telephone Companies Find Motorcycles Economical. 

The Kansas City Home Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has just received ten new Excelsior auto-cycles for use by 
its linemen, messengers and inspectors. These machines 








Part of Kansas City Home’s Motorcycle Force. 


are of the latest model made by the Excelsior company and 
will take the place of other Excelsior machines used by 
the Home Telephone Co. for several years. 

The Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co. has specialized 
for several years in telephone work and has machines in 
use by a large number of telephone and electric companies 
in various parts of the United States. During the last few 
weeks it has sold more machines to the Chicago Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. at Philadelphia, and 
others through the country. 

The Kansas City Home Telephone Co. has found that a 
motorcycle more than doubles the efficiency of many of its 
men, at a cost of less than one-fourth that of a horse and 
buggy. The cost of upkeep on its machines for the second 
year was even less than that of the first. 

A Moisture Proof Preparation. 

Telephone companies, interested in having their exchange 
buildings moisture proof, will want to know about Petrifax 
Cement Coating, a new waterproofing preparation manufac- 
tured from a mineral base and carried into the pores of 
cement by a volatile liquid. This readily evaporates, leaving 
a hard surface which, it is claimed, will not chip, crack or 
peel off. It destroys the cold, unpleasant effect of concrete 
and presents in its stead an attractive uniform color. It is 
also used extensively on brick walls, which like concrete 
are often porous, and is said to effectually seal the pores 
and prevent the rain from beating through. One coat is 
often found sufficient. Petrifax is made by Dexter Brothers 
Co., Boston, and is represented in the West by H. M. 
Hooker, 651 Washington Blvd., Chicago, who carries it in 
stock. 





{ o 
Exhibits at Railway Telegraph Superintendents Convention. 
The General Railway Equipment Co., the consolidation 


of several important electrical manufacturing concerns 





which was announced recently in these pages, had a limited 
exhibit of specialties in its rooms in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel at the convention of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents last week. The principal features 
were the dictograph and the Turner interior telephone. 
The dictagraph installation was arranged in much the 
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same manner as used by William J. Burns, the famous de- 
tective, in the grafting and dynamite cases throughout the 
country, where he has secured evidence by its use. The 
Turner interior telephone it is said permits of instant com- 
munication with the desired oftice without the interposition 
of a switchboard operator. 

Besides these, there were shown the Egry train order 
register as used on the Chicago Great Western Railway, a 
newly designed operator’s desk telephone set with jointed 
arm and a transmitter head box remarkable for simplicity 
of design and accessibility for renewal of cord connections, 
This is designed to be used with the head band receiver, 
having both hands free. A three drop blocking set in 
metallic case was also exhibited. 

The following named manufacturing and operating con- 
cerns were represented at the meeting. Some of the repre- 
sentatives alsc hold membership in the associate list of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co.: Angus S. Hib- 
bard, Henry Homer, B. A. Kaiser, Elam Miller and G. W. 
Peck 

L. S. Bracu Suppty Co.: 
H. E. Gifford, Jr. 

J. H. Bunnett & Co.: 

CENTRAL Etectric Co.: J. M. Lorenz. 

CuHIcAGo TELEPHONE Co.: A. G. Francis. 

DupLex METALS Co.: Jesse P. Brumdage, G. P. Fonder- 
smith, W. T. Kyle and A. D. Morrow. 

Tuomas A. Epison, Inc.: E. W. Brown and A. J. Langhorn. 

Epison STorAGE Battery Co.: G. W. Daves, E. E. Hudson, 
F. V. McGuinness and H. G. Thompson. 

G. M. Ferrin: F. P. Brennan. 

GENERAL RaiLway Eguipment Co.: John W. Barney, W. 
L. Cook, Edwin R. Gill, Charles N. Sigison, H. E. Merrell, W. 
E. Harkness, J. G. Moore, E. C. Hennis, E K. Kleinschmidt 
and C. S. Rhoads, Jr. 

GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL Co.: 

KELLOGG SwiITCHBOARD & Suppty Co.: 
bald Wray. 

KeritE INSULATED Wire & Caste Co.: R. D. Brixey, P. N. 
Miller, Joseph A. Renton, B. L. Winchell, Jr., and J. W. 
Young. 

Lutz-Lockwoop MANUFACTURING Co.: 
Kinch and William Lutz. 

MANHATTAN ELectric SuppLty Co.: D. C. Keefe, J. W. Mc- 
Dowell, E. Whitmore and William Marshall. 

C. F. Massey Co.: R. A. Paterson. 

W. N. MattrHews & BrotHer: Claude L. Matthews. 

MounTAIN STATES TELEPHONE Co.: H. T. Vaille. 

NATIONAL Carson Co.: E. L. Marshall. 

NATIONAL INDIA RusBEeR Co.: A. P. Eckert, S. B. Rock- 
well and Rudolph R. Rosa. 

New ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co.: A. A. Bullens. 

New York TELEPHONE Co.: W. T. Crowell, H. B. Fenn, R. 
S. Scarburgh and A. D. Walters. 


Leon S. Brach, A. G. Brach and 


John J. Ghegan. 


M. F. Geer. 
G. A. Joy and Archi- 


W. Dodd, W. M. 


NorTHERN Evectric & MANUFACTURING Co.: A. Dwight 
Smith. 
NORTHWESTERN TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Co.: L. H. Merrill. 


OxoniTE Co.: N. G. Hovey, L. G. Martin, J. Delmar Un- 
derhill and Francis J. White. 

PosTaL TELEGRAPH & Caste Co.: J. F. Skirrow. 

Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co.: G. W. Swan. 

STANDARD UNDERGROUND CaBLE Co.: R. G. Harris, H. P. 
Kimball. 

TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE AGE: 
Taltavall and R. J. Weeks. 

TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co.: John R. Hastie. 

Union Switcw & SiGNat Co.: J. W. White. 

WEsTERN Execrric Co.: E. V. Adams. John H. Bell. 
Gregory Brown, J. C. Endres, John H. Finley, G. K. Heyer, 
E. A. Hankins,’ John B. Harlow, J. G. Hackley, R. M. Hill, 


J. B. Taltavall, Thomas R. 
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Cc. L. Howk, D. D. Miller, P. M. Rainey, Robert E. Rich and 
R. F. Spamer. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co.: M. C. Allen, L. H. Beck, 
Belvidere Brooks, W. N. Fashbaugh, G. Green, A. R. B. Har- 
ris, W. G. Higgins, P. J. Howe, R. J. Murphy, J. F. Nathan, 
Dan Roth, R. N. Whitehead, F. B. Wright and G. M. Yorke. 

WRIGHT TYPEWRITING TELEGRAPH Co.: George Groce. 





Large Stock of Poles and Cross Arms. 

The Southern Exchange Co., of 97 Warren street, New 
York City, is offering one of the finest pole and cross arm 
stocks in the country at extremely reasonable prices. This 
company has twenty different yards and can ship promptly, 
any size of poles or cross arms—painted, unpainted or 
creosoted, as may be desired. 





Speaking About Baseball. 

The office team of the Diamond Expansion Bolt Co,, New 
York City, defeated the factory team in a red-hot ten inning 
baseball game last Saturday, winning by a score of 9 to 7. 
Fielder and Smith were the battery for the winning team 
while Hollenbach and Ryan were on the firing line for the 
losers. Sculke umpired. 





Start Right. 

The beautiful golf girl who brightens the front of Alfred 
F. Moore’s June postcard illustrates very cleverly the idea 
of “Starting Right.” The telephone operator who “tees 
off” with Moore’s cords is presented in this attractive card 
as the one most likely to win against competition. 

Window Display of Automatic Telephones. 

A recent display of automatic telephones in the window 
of ‘one of the principal drug store windows in Portland, 
Ore., is shown in the accompanying illustration, the original 
of which was sent to TELEPHONY by J. B. Middleton, man- 
ager of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The matter attracted so much attention that the sidewalk 
became blocked and the police had to force a passageway 
for about an hour or two after the display opened. After 
that, for the next two or three days, there was always quite 
a crowd about the window. The switches were the prin- 
cipal attraction. 

The Automatic service in Portland has always been very 








Playing Up the Independent Service. 


fine, and the company is still conducting an absolutely in- 
dependent and aggressive campaign. It is the only large 
Independent company on the north Pacific Coast and the 
fight is very keen. 


One of the Motor Truck’s Uses. 

The automobile and motor truck are now considered part 
of the necessary equipment of a telephone company on ac- 
count of the many uses which have been found for them. 
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The illustration is reproduced from a photograph recent- 
ly received by the Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
It shows one of the Chase trucks drawing a trailer through 
the streets of a small Maryland town. The truck is one 




















*Chase Truck Hauling Poles. 


of the numerous Chase trucks used by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. 

This illustration is but one of the many uses to which 
the various big telephone companies are putting motor 
trucks. 





Paragraphs. 

Wiram B. Wreaks, of Wreaks & Noyes, Detroit, Mich., 
was in Chicago last week, visiting the headquarters of 
the Yaxley Mfg. Co., the time system of which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Wreaks’ concern in the state of Michigan. 

Atrrep F. Moore, manufacturer of insulated wire for 
all electrical purposes, has established sales agencies at 
Chattanooga, Louisville and Birmingham, carrying magnet 
wire and weatherproof wire at the first two points with a 
supply of weatherproof, office, annunciator, and rubber 
covered wires and lamp cord at Birmingham. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS ELectTric & ConstrucTION Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has placed on the market a device for 
measuring and reeling wire and cordage of various sizes. 
The device consists of a meter and reel mounted in such 
a way that as the wire is wound on the reel, a record is 


made of the number of feet in the coil, thus doing away 
with measuring on the floor. 
Ray D. Litirripce, INcorPorATep, of New York, who 


produces some of the best technical advertising in America, 
has just turned out a handsome new calendar for the Wag- 
ner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Also an interesting and 
unique booklet for the same firm, entitled “See the Comma.” 

E. M. Wotcott, of the Toronto, Can., sales department 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., reports 
“Quality Apparatus” is becoming more in evidence every 
day in Toronto and vicinity. New and larger offices since 
April first show this. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has issued a 25-page booklet under the title 
of “Private Telephone Systems.” In it the many advan- 
tages of private telephone systems in department stores, 
factories, large offices and modern business houses are 
pointed out. A discussion is given of the factors which 
enter into the determination of the proper kind of a private 
telephone system. 

Several different systems are described and illustrated in 
the booklet, and the uses and advantages of each are in- 
dicated. Descriptions and illustrations are given of the 
various types of switchboards and station equipment. 

At the back of the booklet, a few of many concerns which 
are well known throughout the country, that use the Strom- 
berg-Carlson private telephone systems, are mentioned. 
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Personal. 

FREDERICK P. VOSE, who recently delivered an address 
on “Co-operative Credit Protection” at a convention at Atlantic 
City of electrical manufacturers and jobbers, is not, strictly 
speaking, an_ electrical 
man. Nevertheless he is 
intimately associated with 
the electrical business in 
all lines. He is a member 
of the Chicago law firm 
of Page & Vose, which 
numbers among its clien- 
tele a large number of 
manufacturers, jobbers 
and public utility corpor- 
ations engaged in the 
telephone, telegraph and 
general electrical business. 

Mr. Vose was born in 
Chicago May 4, 1870. In 
1873 the family removed 
to Evanston, just outside 
Chicago, wheré they have 
since resided. Mr. Vose 
was educated in the 
Evanston schools and in 
Northwestern University, 
from which he graduated 
with the degree of LL.B., in 1894, being admitted to the bar 
shortly after. 

In September, 1896, he was elected permanent secretary of 
the Electrical Trades Association. Two years later he drafted 
the constitution of the original Electrical Supply Jobbers Asso- 
ciation, serving as its commissioner until 1901. Mr. Vose has 
always been a close student of corporation accounting, 
economics and business credits. His especial gift along these 
lines, coupled with his wide acquaintance in the electrical field, 
led to his election as general secretary of the National Elec- 
trical Credit Association, upon its organization in the fall of 
1898, 2 position which he has since occupied. In April, 1902, 
he organized the Pacific Coast Electrical Credit Association, 
and, in July of the same year, the Electrical Trades Associa- 
tion of Canada. 

He is a very successful attorney and is highly regarded by 
his clients for his ability to produce results. Socially he is 
prominent also, being a member of a number of leading Chi- 
cago and Evanston clubs. He is a member, too, of the Sons 
of Jove, and has served as statesman-at-large during the last 
three administrations. 

P. H. HOPKINS, general commercial superintendent for the 
Western division of Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has resigned to accept a position as special agent under 
F. L. Gilmore, general manager of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., at Kansss City, Mo. 

MAX ZABEL, patent attorney, of Chicago, gave a talk be- 
fore the Electric Club of Chicago, at its regular meeting on 
Thursday. His subject was, “A Defense of the Present Patent 
Situation.” Mr. Zabel’s name is well known to readers of 
TELEPHONY, for whom he regularly describes new telephone 
patents. 

HERBERT SPENCER has been appointed manager of the 
Medina, N. Y., exchange of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Shannon, whom he succeeds, will now devote his 
time to Lockport, Gasport and Middleport. H. Patterson, of 
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Livonia, has been made the company’s manager at Holley. 
C. J. Benjamin, former manager at Holley, has been trans- 
ferred to the maintenance department to undertake special 
work, 

New Companies. 

GILBERT STATION, IOWA.—The Gilbert Telephone 
Co., with $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated here. 
The officers are: President, E. J. Houghland: vice-president, 
J. A. Hansman; secretary and treasurer, Howard Sawyer. 

ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA.—The Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., capital $10,000, has been incorporated by T. F. 
Collins, H. J. Meester and John Rohiff. 

EAGLE BEND, MINN.—The Eastern Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized by Leander Peterson, Frank 
Hellgren, August Peterson and others, of Eagle Bend. 
The capital stock is $9,000. 

LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y.—The Livingston Manor 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by J. G. Stevens, W. R. 
Woolsey and Robert J. Hoag. The capital stock is fixed at 
$3,600. 

HARTSVILLE, TENN.—The Stove Gay Home Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized by J. P. Scott, D. H. Beard, 
F. J. Robinson and othefs. The capital stock is $200. 

POST CITY, TEXAS.—The Garza Telephone Co., capi- 
talized at $15,000, has been incorporated by C. W. Post, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and others. 

MAYLAND, VA.—The Mayland Switchboard Co. has 
been organized here, with a capital stock, maximum $3,000; 
minimum, $1,000. The incorporators are: Paul E. Rine- 
hart, J. W. Pickering, D. W. Whitmer, I. N. Zigler and 
H. F. Phillips, all of Broadway, Va. Mr. Zigler is secre- 
tary. 

Construction. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A. C. Stewart will practically 
rebuild the telephone exchange building at Clarksville, at 
a cost of between $8,000 and $10,000. 

CHRISMAN, ILL.—The Wabash Valley Telephone Co., 
of Paris,, is making preparations to rebuild a portion of 
the system in this city. Cable will replace the open wire 
main leads. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA.—The Fort Dodge Telephone 
Co. is preparing plans for the erection of a modern two- 
story and basement exchange building. 

JESSUP, IOWA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
is spending $2,000 on cable and line construction. 

FREDONIA, KANS.—The Fredonia Telephone Co. has 
completed plans for the rebuilding of its system. Ap- 
proximately $25,000 will be spent within the next two 
years. A new exchange building is contemplated among 
the other improvements. 

RAVENNA, MICH.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co. of 
Grand Rapids, has bought a store building here and wil! 
at once convert it into an exchange building. A new switch 
board will be installed. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Extensions and improvements in 
volving an estimated expenditure of $178,000 will be mad: 
by the Zenith Telephone Co. mostly during the presen 
year. The plans include constructions and extensions i 
the Lakeside district, together with a new switchboard: th: 
cabling of all that district. 

SALEM, OHIO.—The Columbiana County Telephore 
Co. has authorized the expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars for general improvements throughout the county. 

(Continued on page 38 Advt. Section.) 





